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THE MERMAID OF SORRENTO’S SONG. 


’*Mid coral groves and golden sands 
I spend my happy hours, 

And though I view far spreading lands, 
I envy not man’s bowers. 





Beneath the blue transparent wave 
My silent path I take ; 

Where man would find a wat'ry grave 
My resting place I make. 


There, too, my long and dark green hair 
With shells and gems I deck, 

Or strings of pearls with amber fair 
I hang around my neck. 


When high the crested wave is borne, 
Upon that wave I ride ; 

When mast and sail from deck are torn, 
The deep is then my pride. 


When sunset pours its golden light 
All o’er the western sky, 

Or when the moon at dead of night 
Hears but the lover's sigh, 


Like visions in a half-form’d dream, 
(Upon the starlit tide,) 

By mortal eyes I’m dimly seen 
Past rock and shore to glide. 


Oh! then my lute I softly play 
At that calm lonely hour, 
And Echo still prolongs the lay 

With all her wonted power. 


But lovelier sounds did once rejoice 
Sorrento’s classic shore : 

The Sirens’* sweet enchanting voice 
Is mute—’tis heard no mere. 


And mine, alas! like theirs must cease, 
(So ends each mortal tie,) 

And soon in everlasting peace 
My tuneful shell will lie. 


Then gently may I sink to rest 
th my native sea, 
The ev'ning star that I love best 
My funeral torch shall be ; 


My shroud the white and foaming surge, 
(When fix’d at last my doom,) 

The zephyr's sigh shall be my dirge, 
The boundless main my tomb. 


* The Siren Isles, inthe gulf of Salerno, mentioned in the 4inead, not far from Sor- 
rento. 


THE GARRET. 
Translated from the French of De Beranger. 
I am come to revisit my youth’s first asylum, 

Where I learnt to bear patiently trouble and cure : 
I'd some very good friends, I had songs to beguile ’em, 
I was twenty, my mistress was,fond and was fair. 

Not regarding the world, nor its wrongs nor its rights, 
With no future before me, young, buoyant, and bold, 
With footstep elastic I mounted six flights— 
One is well in a garret at twenty years old! 


*Tis a garret indeed, and I wish you to know it; 

And there stood my bed, rough with hill and with hole ; 
And there was my table ; and sce, the young poet 

Scored his lines on the wall, and his pen was a coal ! 
Reappear, ye gay pleasures, that earliest dawn’d, 

Though time long has borne ye off distant and cold ; 
Ah, how oft to procure you, my watch has been pawn’d ! 

One is well in a garret at twenty years old. 


Above all, my fair Lizzy should here reappear 
As sie was in those days, fresh, and mirthful, and young ; 
It was here, that across the small window the dear 
Her shawl for a curtain so oftentimes hung, 
And her gown on our bed for a coverlet threw— 
Oh, Love, have respect for its every fold ! 
Who paid for her wardrobe I then little knew— 
One is well in a garret at twenty years old. 


One day we were feasting, our laughter was loud, 
And the chorus was raised, and the song was begun, 
When we learnt by the shouts of the deafening crowd 
That Napoleon the fight of Marengo had won ! 
Loud thunder’d the cannon ; our song was renew’d, 
And we praised the loved chief and his exploits so bold, 
And we said that our France could be never subdued— 
One is well in a garret at twenty years old. 


Let us pass from this roof where my faultering reason 
The thoughts of those times so beloved cannot bear 
I freely would give all my life’s coming season 
For two months of such days and delights as then were ! 
For dreaming of glory, of love, and of pleasure, 
And for selling our life for some joys quickly told, 
And for fixing our hopes on some exquisite treasure, 
One is well in a garret at twenty years old. 





LIFE IN THE EAST.—NO. I. 
BY MICHAEL J. QUIN, AUTHOR OF “A STEAM VOYAGE DOWN THE 
DANUBE,” ETC. 

Until I travelled in Turkey, I think I never really knew the degree which wo- 
man holds on the scale of the creation. In the towns, in the villages, in the 
hamiets, in the fields, on the rivers, in the depths of the forest, or on the open 
plains, I beheld, day after day, only the face of man. Now and then, at a cot- 
tage door, I espied from a distance the white-veil, which denoted the presence of 
afemale. But the moment my horse was seen approaching the sacred spot — 
for sacred it then seemed to me—away fled the sweet vision, and in its place ap- 
peared the frowning turbaned forehead of my own sex, or perhaps a ferocious 
dog, preparing to devour me if I should venture too near the domain entrusted to 
his charge. 

I was positively sick of the face of man. His swarthy countenance—his 
strong beard—his glaring eye—his brawny, muscular hand--his thick beshawled 
waist, with pistois and ataghan stuck therein—his long pipe—his longer cane— 
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his clumsy slippered foot—became offensive to my eye. I longed to behold 
once more the roseate cheek—the soft look—the ruby lip—the tapering fingers 
of some descendart of Eve. Nor in the vale—nor by the fountain—nor in the 
vineyard—r.or on the hill—nor amidst the herds or groves, was she. "Twas man 
everywhere. 

Often on my ear came the tinkle of the sheep or goat bell. Assuredly upon 
the declivity, where the animals wandered in search of herbage, there must be a 
shepherdess, thought [; and up the declivity I rode, to botanize, as I told my 
guide, but in fact to appease the yearning of my sovl by catching a glimpse— 
were it only for an instant—of the maiden, haply sleeping beneath the shadow 
of a rock, or aclump of brushwood, whose gentle voice, or oaten pipe, held them 
under control. I cared not for costume: be her figure wrapped in the undyed 
lamb-skin, the winter-stained blanket, or the shreds of what once served as a 
mantle for her sire—it signified but little, or rather nothing to me, provided I 
coukd detect through her disguise the bashful gaze of the feminine race. But 
disappointment still was my portion. Rumpled up in a rude canvass bag, or the 
hide of arhinoceros, or something of that kind, appeared a little savage, half 
monkey, half Robinson Crusoe, fast asleep, his wallet (slenderly stored !) beneath 
his shaggy head, and a poor imitation of the pastoral crook by his side. Franker- 
stein was not half so tired of his troublesome creation as I was of masculine 
nuisances, with whose origin I had notving whatever to do. 

At night we came late to what would be called in France an auherge, in the 
midst of a small cluster of houses. Beds were to be prepared, supper was to be 
cooked, for I protested against going to rest upon a thimble-full of coffee, having 
had a long day’s ride, and no dinner, unless that name may be applied to a crust 
of bread, an onion, three hard eggs, and a handful of rock salt. I insisted upon 
the best supper the house could produce. We were, as usual, received by a 
man, who proceeded forthwith to blow up the embers on his hearth, and to get 
his coffee apparatus in order. But I was not to be put off in this way. He 
pleaded that his family were all gone to bed. No matter—I was starved— 
supper—and a good supper—chicken—mutton—rice—and hot cake—I must 
have. 

Upon. examining my conscience, as all good Christians do, or ought todo, by 
the light of the vesper star, which I went tolook at, while my orders were in pro- 
cess of negociation between the innkeeper and my guide, I was obliged to con- 
fess to myself, that though a good supper would be by no means disagreeable, yet 
the uppermost motive in my pressing for a hot supper, was the Mope of attracting 
to what I supposed to be the culinary department, the women ofthe family—the 
greater and minor “lights of the harem.” [I did, in reality, beheld the light of 
more than one candle moving backward and forward behind the latticed windows 
of the upper story of the edifice, and when within, I heard several light footsteps 
moving rapidly overhead. Now they are awake, thought I, and gressing and 
veiling, and down they must come presently with their stewpans and @ishes, and 
all the produce of their larder. They wou!d doubtless co 1 thibir faces as 
much as possible ; but they could not cover their eyes, and ev@®if they should, 
still the sylph-like figure would be there, the low, gentle vomgamaah yield its 
music, the hand that would knead the flour, or turn the cake h, could 
not be gloved ! 

Alas! while I was still indulging in these poetical reveries, in came, on amar’s 
head, a large wooden tray, and upon the said tray, when deposited on the earthen 
floor, appeared, to my amazement—I will not say to my horror, for, after all, the 
odour emanating therefrom was not ungrateful to the senses of a weary traveller, 
—a hot cake, a wooden bow! filled with stewed partridge, onions, and rice ; where- 
upon mine host brought a jar and a napkin, and pouring some water upon my 
hands, and presenting me with the napkin with a look of hospitable cordiality 
not unworthy of the Patriarchal days, he invited me to partake uf the meal thus 
magically placed at my feet. The footsteps ceased overhead, silence reigned 
throughout the house; I could not even guess whether there was a female being 
in the man’s establisliment, and so I proceeded—to despatch the partridge—con- 
vinced that the last plague must have swept all the women from that part of the 
Ottoman dominions. 

Now let no sly reader of either sex get up in his, or her mental manufactory of 
scandal any thing in the shape of a supicion against my character. Know ye, 
ancient maidens, club-frequentiag bachelors, and giggling consumers of bread and 
butter, still in your ‘eens or tys, that [ am a Benedict; and so faithful, so scrupu- 
lous in the fulfilment of the vows I have made, that if Nourmahal herself had 
fallen in my way, and flinging off her veil, surrendered the roses of her lips to my 
discretion, I should not bave so far forgotten the lone one I had left at home, as 
even to inhale their fragrance. NotI! Putting aside the misprison of domestic 
treason that would be involved in such a transaction, I really am a philosopher. 
The feeling by which I was actuated had nothing in it of the meaner ingredients, 
of which Lesbia of “‘ the beaming eye,” and all that sort of people are composed. 
Mine was a pure Platonic search after that description of harmony, which is pro- 
duced by the blending of various colours, or diversified, or even contrasted 
sounds. Man, man everywhere, is a garden without a flower—a sound without 
amodulation. The light of woman’s eyes is necessary to make him look toler- 
able: she is the sun, without whose rays all nature would go back to the age of 
the Ichthyosauri. 

It certainly must "have been a glorious day, that on which this planet of ours 
first felt itself pressed by the foot of man. Imagine this sphere rolling for thou- 
sands of years, thousands, perhaps, of centuries, through the orbit which it still 
occupies—bearing on its surface not so much as one reasoning creature—the 
abode of fishes—of monsters that roamed about like walking castles, living on 
the topmost branches of trees, treading down forests in their progress, and drink- 
ing up Mediterraneans at a draught; and in their train nothing but bywnas and 
leopards, dogs and reptiles, and winged bipeds of every order and degree. At 
length, an upward looking, erect, graceful, mtelligent form lights upon the green 
turf from some other orb—his countenance shining with a divine light, at once 
subdues them to his command—they pass in review before him—he gives them 
names—and from that moment a new order of things commences over the whole 
of their ancient habitation. How different that splendid morning from the Dies 
Tre still to come ! 

But he was alone. I can thoroughly enter into his feelings when, seated be- 
neath the shade of a spreading cedar, he gazed upon the Eden around him—just 
before he slept—and though full of joy while surveying the charming scenes that 
met his eye on every side, and listening to the enchanting melodies of waving 
groves, and feathered choirs, and falling waters that were soothing him to slum- 
ber, he still was conscious of a void in his heart remaining to be filled up. And 
when, upon reopening his eyes, after his first delicious repose, he saw standing 
beside him Eve—Oh, the transports of that moment were worth exile even from 
that garden of bliss! 

Why it is that in the region where woman had her origin, she is still very gene- 
rally and very carefully veiled and secluded from the ordinary haunts of the 
stronger sex, is a question that I have not yet seen satisfactorily solved. The 
custom has undoubtedly been transmittted from the most remote ages. When 
Rebecca first beheld Isaac “ meditating in the fields at even-tide,” and she learned 
who he was, it is said that “‘she took a veil and covered herself.” It is clear 
from many passagesin the Scriptures that the women of the family were usually 


ments of the house. The beautiful pictures of domestic employment with 
which the Odyssey abounds, show that similar veages prevailed amongst the 
earlier Greeks—usages which have not even in our time been wholly abolished 
among their posterity 
Persians, the Armenians, the Turks, all observe, especially the latter, the same 
law. They all imprison, some say enshrine, their wives and concubines, (oF 
as Miss Pardoe calis them, odaligucs) and daughters, so that the custom a8 





to be found, in the times to which those writings apply, chiefly in the inner apart- | 


The Hindoos, whether idolaters or Mahometans, the | 
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course of practice which appears to have been common to almost all the Eastern 
nations. 

To an European making his first tour in those countries, nothing, however, 
can be more dismal than the absence of the female form from every group of his 
own species which he happens to meet in the course of his journey. In Bal- 
garia, where there is a considerable sprinkling of Christian families among the 
followers of; the Prophet, the women who belong to the Cross appear to enjoy 
more liberty than I have observed elsewhere in those countries. They go about, 
as in Englafid, often in their hair, sometimes with handkerchiefs tied round their 
heads, but Bniformly unveiled. In order, however, to signify that they have a 
right to these privileges,—privileges secured to them, by the way, through the 
interference of Russia,—they are obliged to wear conspicuously on the left 
shoulder, or breast, a red cross, which is usually worked in silk or worsted upon 
their dress. The sacred emblem has a most agreeable effect. It puts one in 
mind of the days of the Crusaders; it marks the civilising power of the Christian 
system of religion. Seen from a distance, it seems to one emerging from towns 
and districts wholly Mahometan, to restore nature to its usual order, and to bring 
back to the heart that cheerfulness of which the virile monotony of Turkish 
usages had for a season deprived it. 

It was upon encountering at a fountain, or engaged in some out-of-doors busi- 
ness or amusement, groups of these Bulgarian maidens, that I felt what a vacancy 
there would have been in the order of creation had it been altogether womanless. 
A world wholly filled with men might have been rendered by Omnipotence as 
conducive to his purposes, as one distributed between the two sexes—creation 
followed the law which gave birth to the original type of the race. But what a 
world that would have been !—if we may judge from our present notions. We 
should have been without all that delicious tenderness which springs from the 
contemplation, the protection of infant loveliness and weakness. We should 
have been without that ennobling, enrapturing sentiment—that electric chain 
which binds two souls together, identifying their hopes, their sorrows—lighting 
kindred@miles—summoning to the cheek tears that unite two hearts even more 
closely than smiles. Poetry, that gushing of the soul into music, would have 
been unknown to us. Music itself would have been undiscovered, and we should 
not hav® understood the 





boundless store 
Of charms which Nature to her votary yields ; 
The warbling woodland, the resounding shore, 
The pomp of groves and garniture of fields : 
All that the genial ray of morning gilds, 
And all that echoes to the song of even, 
All that the mountain’s sheltering bosom shields, e 
And all the dread magnificence of heaven!” 

On arriving at Constantinople I found that a greater relaxation had taken 
place im the system of feminine seclusion than I had been prepared to expect. 
Although the numbers of males in the streets greatly preponderated over those of 
the s@fter sex, nevertheless the latter were to be seen moving about in every di- 

ion, all, however, more or less closely veiled. An English lady understands 
by the term “ veiled ” a square yard or two of fine muslin or lebo thigmn, ages. the 
head, and hanging down upon the bosom and back, through which the counte- 
nance may still be discerned, as the sun behind a gossamer cloud. Such is the 
fashion in Spain—and a veil of that kind is undoubtedly a modification, a coquet- 
tish apology, for the austerity of the garb introduced into that country by the 
oors. But the Turkish veil is very much the same as that which is worn by 
females dedicated to religious orders. It is, in fact, a lawn scarf bound closely 
round the forehead, which ought to cover the eyebrows, the chin, and mouth, 
the main object of it being the concealment of the features from man’s admira- 
tion as much as possible, but which in practice is so contrived, as to provoke the 
said admiration to a higher degree than the said countenance unveiled would, per- 
haps, in nine cases out of twelve have ever excited. 

The veil as worn in Constantinople—the very metropolis of femafe ingenuity 
in the art of setting off personal charms—is so disposed as to permit the dark 
crescent of the eyebrow, upon which a world of handmaid diligence is bestowed, 
to be seen in its most perfect outline. Miss Pardoe tells us, for she can keep 
no secrets, that the crescent of which I speak is frequently improved by certain 
chemical applications, which have the effect of making an eyebrow of sixty 
yeers’ growth look as juvenile as one of sixteen. My gallantry refuses to receive 
any such disclosure as this. Besides, the authority of such a witness may be 
questioned, upon the ground of self-interest. Miss Pardoe doubtless has eye- 
brows of her own; hence her promptitude to bear testimony against the almost 
universal superiority, which those features assume in the land of veils over 
similar sentinels of the eyes in countries where the veil is unknown. 

Certain it is that by the arch manner in which the upper part of the lawn 
covering is arranged, both eyes and eyebrows, aye, and even foreheads, are often 
rendered peculiarly prepossessing. The portion of the said garb which shows 
itself beneath the mouth would seem also—most unintentionally, no doubt—to be 
very generally so folded as to display the mouth in its most winning poutfulness, 
if I may dare to follow Miss Pardoe’s example in inventing new phrases. And 
as to the cheeks, most of those upon which it was my lot to set mine eyes in 
the City of the Sultan, exhibited delicate roseate hues, and with the other visi- 
ble portions of the face, exquisite oval outlines, suchas I have seen in no other 
part of the world. My conscience !—had I not been a Benedict, and a philoso- 

her !— 

Here again Miss Pardoe peaches—betrays the secrets of the harem. She 
has the courage to tell us that the Turkish ladies all paint. Paint! That is a 
strong expression. A sign-board is said to be painted ; so is a poctrait ora land- 
scape ; but to say that the Turkish é/égantes paint in ary such sense as that, is a 
libel on their natural charms. If of a cold morning—and Stamboul has its frosty 
matins as well as London—a lady sitting at her toilet should think that, by rea- 
son of the temperature of the atmosphere, the lily of her cheek somewhat 
dominates over the rose, I see no harm in her correcting the seyérity of the 
season by reviving, through the medium of a little elixir, or a taesmanic camel- 
haired pencil, a memorial or two of the late summer. But to call that “ paint- 
ing,” is manifestly an abuse of the English language, and peéticularly of her Ma- 
jesty the Queen’s English language, which is a dialect that permits no such free- 
doms. 4 

Again, if that mysterious, jealous, inexorable /eing, whom the Poets call 
Time, should penetrate a lady’s chamber, and he*ing once found his way there, 
repeat his visits rather oftener than the fair inbabitant would desire, so as to dis- 
turb her peace of mind, and defraud her ch@ek of the lustre which mental hap- 
piness was wont to diffuse over it, I kneW of no law which should prevent her 
from showing the intruder the door if ##e should think fit; and in case he should 
not go quietly, to lay hands upon ly, and turn him fairly out, if her nerve enable 
her so to do. If inthe struggle4he should get warm, and an approximation to 
crimson on her pretty face <tlose the scene in which she has been obliged to 
discharge the functions, wich, in better regulated countries, are assigned to the 
constable, —is she to br blamed? Surely not. The first law of nature is self- 
defence. And yet Mfss Pardoe would call that crimson paint ! 

Moreover, an L48lish lady can walk, or run, or ride, or drive where she likes. 
In Autumn she€an pick up plenty of blushes, enough to serve her fora whole 
year, by the 4ea-side. She need never want exercise. If she have the privilege 
of AimagX’s she may, provided she is asked, quadrille or galopade all night. 
| When«he Almackian season expires, if she belong to an archery association, 
she-chay perform her part in the “ Bow Stratagem’’ without any injury to her 
gémplexion. And when tired of earth, she may fly through the heavens with 
Mrs. Green in the Nassau Balloon, and rob the rainbow of its vermilion. 

But behold the fate to which the Ottoman Belinda is doomed. You enter— 








not originated, as many persons suppose, in the precepts of the Koran, but in @| that is, if you be allowed to get in under the wing of so fortunate @ traveller as 
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Miss Pardoe—a large, richly-carpeted apartment, surrounded on three sides by a 
divan—that is to say, a bench raised about a foot from the ground, softly 
cushioned, and covered with crimson shag : pillows abound, scattered along the 
couch at intervals, gaily embroidered with gold thread and coloured silks. Here 
also may be seen, acopious supply of coverlets suited to the season, a brass or 
copper cauldron filled with charcoal embers, if the weather be cold, a store of 
water and clegant napkins, for the purposes of ablution, and a koran. Two 
or three rose-wood brackets complete the furniture of the chamber; and this 
chamber is called the Harem. 

The windows of the Harem are uniformly closely latticed, as well to exclude 
the eyes of prying curiosity from without, as to frustrate that which is often 
much more active within. These jalousies, however, are also very necessary to 
protect the Harem from the excessive light of the sun, in a region where, from 
the want of anything better to do, much of the day is devoted to sleep. ‘* Come 
and spend a long day with us; bring your work, or your book, or both, and do 
as you like,” is a very common note of invitation between neighbour female 
friends in England. In Turkey, they just as often say, for as yet they seldom 
can write to each other, —‘ Come to-morrow and take a nap with us.” A Turk- 
ish lady can sleep when she pleases—such is the force of habit—with the same 
facility with which she can take a cup of coffee or a glass of sherbet. She has 
only to arrange her cushions, sink down upon them, and in a moment her blessed 
soul is wandering through the gardens of Elysium. ‘This is a habit which cer- 
tainly does nut tend to improve the complexion. A little artificial excitement 
may therefore be occasionally found indispensable beneath such a somnolent sky. 

Miss Pardoe has made another notable discovery in the City of the Sultan— 
viz., that the ladies very commonly wear a quantity of hair, not their own! 
Countries might be named nearer home where a similar practice is said to prevail 
to a very considerable extent. I have myself seen, what I have supposed to be 
a splendid natural accumulation of auburn tresses, upon the heads of ladies of a 
‘certain age’ which undoubtedly did become them amazingly, and reduced a 
regular baptismally registered thirty-seven to an apparent twenty-two! Is there 
anything wrong in this? A weakly constitution—a poetical temperament—a 
violent cold attended by fever, will sometimes act upon the capillary system in a 
most extraordinary manner. J have known an instance of an individual—I shall 
not say of which sex—going to bed with a perfectly black head of hair, and 
rising the following morning with a caput white as Caucasus !—the consequence 
of a dream so dreadful that no suffering from real misfortune could have been 
more severe than that which the sleeper is said to have endured on that fatal 
night. Too much sleep is inimical to capillary strength, and as the Turkish cli- 
mate and the habits of the harem both require constant devotion to Morpheus, 
it is but proper that the effect of his power upon the tresses should be repaired 
by the hand of art. These the Ottoman ladies wear, when at home, wound 
amid the folds of embroidered handkerchiefs, which they twine about their heads, 
and secure by bodkins of diamonds and emeralds. 

A Turkish lady of what may be called the ‘ well-to do’’ mercantile class of 
life at Constantinople, usually dresses at home in a chemisette of silk gauze, 
trimmed with friages of narrow ribbon, and wide trowsers of printed cotton fall- 
ing to the ancle. Her feet are bare, but she has near her little yellow s'ippers 
very beautifully ornamented, in which you would think scarcely a toe would find 
room, and yet in which she contrives to locate five, whenever she chooses, and 
even to run about with the utmost agility. It is, however, a real luxury to press 
the naked foot upon those soft velvety carpets, and so she prefers it; the slipper 
being, however, always at hand, more for ornament than use. The reader may 
conjecture the sumptuousness of this appendage to a lady’s toilet, when he is in- 
formed that I was asked five pounds sterling for a pair in one of the bazaars. A 
friend of mine in London lately received a pair of these slippers from Persia as a 
present, which she very properly forthwith deposited upon the mantel-piece of 
her drawing-room under a glass shade ! 

Over the chemisette is worn a robe of printed cotton of bright colours, trim- 
med with fringe, made in one piece, divided at the hip on either side to its ex- 
treme length, and girt about the waist with a Cachemire shawl. A train is added, 
called an antery; and, in winter, the in-door dress is completed by a tight vest 
generally of a light pink or green colour, and lined with fur. When the lady pre- 
pares to go out, she puts on her turban and veil, a long, loose, dark olive-colour- 
ed cleth pelisse, and yellow boots, like our old-fashioned Hessian boots; but as 
she wears her slippers inside them, and they are therefure necessarily larger than 
a delicate foot can require, it must be confessed that they exhibit the pedal pro- 

rtions of her figure to very great disadvantage. Upon this latter point the 

urkish ladies do undoubtedly require some useful lectures, both by precept and 
example. But as for foot-dressing, commend me to the belles of Cadiz. There 
are certainly no such ankles and insteps in any other part of the world as you see 
upon the Alameda of Cadiz. They dazzle you like a sun-beam, so light, so airy, 
80 flitting, so spiritual : in fact Cadiz may be called the ‘City of the Foot,” as 
Miss Pardoe calls Stambou! the “ City of the Sultan.” ; 

Turks dine, as well as other people. In the centre of the room in which the 
family assemble for that purpose, a wooden frame is placed about eighteen inches 
high ; upon this frame is deposited a large wooden, or plated, or silver tray, ac- 
cording to the circumstances of the family, and thereupon a capacious white ba- 
sin Glled with soup. Around the basin are ranged porcelain saucers, filled with 
sliced cheese, anchovies, caviare, sweetmeats, and pickles of all sorts, box-wood 
spoons, goblets of sherbet scented with the rose, and pieces of hot unleavened 
bread. The operators seat themselves on cushions, tailor like, round the tray, 
each having on his or her lap a linen napkin, and the preliminary ablutions having 
been duly performed, they proceed to work. 

After the soup follows a large dish filled with stewed mutton, poultry, game 
and viands of various kinds, already divided by the cook into small portions, which 
are fished up with spoons or fingers, as the case may be, all dipped in the same 
dish. It is considered a compliment to a stranger to pick out of the mass a leg 
or wing of a fowl, and present it to him —a compliment with which a Frank would 
on his first visit to a Turkish host be glad to dispense, but to which, nevertheless, 
he easily becomes reconciled, as the ceremony is easily performed in a very deli- 
cate manner. For instance, the limb intended to be so presented is separated from 
the others with a spoon, and the host taking with the tips of a finger and thumb 
the very extreme point of the oblation, puts it before his guest in a manner that 
admits of no refusal. Srnall platters of various provender succeed each other 
rapidly ; fish, pastry, creams, then perhaps stews again of goose, turkey, peacock, 
vegetables, and then sweets again, without any regard to the programmes recom- 
mended by the English or French professors of the divine art. A pyramid of pi- 
lauf literally crowns, or rather tiaras the feast. 

The ordinary drink at a Turkish dinner is water—generally delicious water they 
bhave—and sherbet. Latterly wine has been interpolated between the sherbet and 
coffee. The dishes being all removed, the attendants, of whom in wealthy fa- 
milies there is always a numerous tribe, bring vases of rose-water, basins, strain- 
ers, and embroidered napkins ; and the ablutions being again consummated, cof- 
fee and pipes are served. ‘The members of the party rise or remain smoking, 
Just as they please, and stay, or go away, or resume any occupation which had 
been interrupted by the meal, or settle themselves on the divan for anap, or form 
a circle for conversation, as they may think fit. The perfect freedom from every 
species of restaint by which Turkish society is distinguished, gives it an appear- 
ance of civilization, which a Frank is surprised to perceive amidst so many re- 
mains of the barbarous ages. Its hospitality in this respect is really of the most 
refined description. ‘ 

The usual routine, however, is for the party to return to the apartment in which 
the family principally live. Here the massa/jhe, or story-teller, often makes his 
appearance, to relieve the tedium of a long evening. These story-tellers are men 
of considerable talent, who sometimes invent romances, stich as may be heard on 
the Mole at Naples, but more frequently confine themselves to the traditionary 
tales of genii, and of ancient mystic times, such as those recorded in the ‘* Ara- 
bian Nights ” Some shine in comic narratives, which occasionally assume a 
dramatic form ; others approach the region of farce and buffoonery ; while the 
higher order of these itinerant bards, as they may be styled, recite the 
bas per and Ferdausi, and the other well-known Persian poets. A few 

: ceedet 'n interweaving with much of imaginary lore, historical transac- 
tions Their elovition is remarkably graceful and engaging; and in order to 
make the most of their vocation, they take care to divide their narratives, which 
they abruptly break off & the points where the attention of the audience is wound 
up to the highest pitch. Avrived atthe boundary which they have prescribed to 
themselves fur the evening, they suddenly spring on their feet, and run out of the 
house as quickly as they can. 1 stopped on the way, no entreaty can bring them 
back ; and if an early appointment ve demanded for going on with the sequel of 
the story or poem, or for bringing it tv a conclusion, they have, or affect to have, 
prior engagements, which they cannot Ptstpone. An addition to the usual pre- 
sent, however, soon brings about an arrangement agreeable to all parties 

While the exhibitor proceeds with his narratwe, the members of the family, 
and their g¥ests, are stretched on the divan, orsewed around him on cushions, 
listening to his narrative with all that proud attention which children show in hear- 
ing ghost stories, or any other tales calculated to excite «he imagination, sire and 
son, matron and daughter, smoking all the while so Incessently, that the group 
becomes eventually immerged in a volume of smoke, throug which their fea- 
tures are scarcely discernible 

This universal use of the chibouk is the 
vate, but of public life in the East 
anything bordering on politics: I use 


composi- 





' 
| 
predominant feature no only of pri- 
By *‘ public,” I do not, of Corse, mean | 
the epithet as contrasted with the strict 
closeness of domestic routine, and as expressing the unreserved exposure in which 
all the hours out of the twenty-four, not occupied in the Harem, are spent by a 
Turk who is not indebted to manual labour for his sustenance. The coffee-hou: es, 
in which they pass most of their time, are open to the gaze of all the world. even 
where those houses have no balconies. : we 


‘he balconies, however, which are very 
Spacious, usually gain the preference. There the loungers of the town—and all | 
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are loungers who can afford to be idle—sit and smoke, and sip coffee all the day 
long. Sometimes a more substantial repast is added in the shape of a few saus- 
ages. In the balcony, too, the passing traveller takes his meal. If he be a 
Frank, he is abashed, until he gets used to it, by this open exhibition of his via- 
ticum ; the more so, as it is very probable that the said loungers, who take little 
or no notice of each other, will gather round him, aided, too, by all the litle boys 
of the neighbourhood, and watch every morsel in its course of mastication with 
a degree of curiosity, or rather of avidity, exceedingly provoking to an inexperi- 
enced wanderer. é 

I have often regretted that I could not inure myself to smoking, while travel- 
ling in Spain, Germany, and Turkey. The incapability tq enjoy a pipe, or even 
a cigar, made me such an exception in every group into which | happened to bé 
thrown, that it was often quite annoying to be obliged to confess my deficiencies 
in that respect some twenty times per diem. In Turkey, most especially, a non- 
smoker is looked upon as a sort of barbarian, or rather as an “ incomprehensible.” 
Not smoke? How can youlive? Do youeat? ‘The one process seems to a 
Turk just as indispensable to animal existence as the other. Nor does one won- 
der at the universality of the habit in that country. The,:tobacco consumed in 
the chibouk is there a perfect perfume, an incense, which is often of real practi- 
cal utility in dispersing, or at least overcoming, the less agreeable odours that 
emanate from ill-ventilated chambers and streets polluted by pestilence. 

I can imagiue, though I cannot enjoy, the power which a well-charged pipe, or 
a genuine Havanna, possesses to scatter on the atmosphere, thoughts that weigh 
too heavily on the craniological portion of the human system. A reverie of an 
hour or so, all about nothing, after a day’s work, whether physical o1 mental, 
must be delicious. ‘There is, moreover, a sociality about. the thing particularly 
pleasing. Four or five men who light their cigars at the same shrine, and con- 
tribute to form the same cloud, cannot long be strangers or enemies to each other. 
The “ emollitur mores” effect of tobacco is nowhere more conspicuous than in 
Turkey ; it produces mutual civility in every district of an empire that as yet has 
to go through almost the whole process of civilization. 

There is another striking peculiarity in Eastern, or at least in Turkish man- 
ners, which never failed to excite my admiration. Let a true Ottoman be em- 
ployed how he may, smoking, sipping his coffee, dining, sleeping, sailing, walk- 
ing, riding, writing, reading, fishing, selling, or buying, the moment he hears from 
the minaret the call of the muezzin to prayer, or perceives the approach of the 
hour for that duty, by the position of the sun, down goes his carpet, which he 
spreads on the ground, and as speedily do you behold his person prostrate, and his 
whole attention engrossed in the performance of his daily orisons. He is utterly 
indifferent as to the effect which this movement may have upon those who happen 
to be near him. Whether he is surrounded by friends or strangers, whether in 
the steamboat or the street, the Harem or the bazaar, the town or the country, in 
the drawing-room or the forest, he never fails, at the appointed hour, to pour forth 
his supplications to the God of the universe. 

Prayer is really in Turkey, that which it ought to be wherever man exists—a 
part, and an essential part, of the business of life. In Christian countries the 
man who would withdraw from a dinner or a card table to acorner of the room 
would be laughed at. Why so? Because it is unusual. But why is it so un 
usual? Because we think a great deal more of this world than of the next. 
That is the plain answer, colour it how we may: and I regret to add that even 
among some nations which pride themselves upon their Bible printing, tract-dis- 
tributing, almshouse-building, charity-giving associations, I have never been Tor- 
tunate enough to discern anything like the emotion which the act of prayer uni- 
formly excites in a Mahoimetan mind. 

I once travelled some hundred miles in company with an elderly Mussulman, 
whose regularity in the performance of his devotions particularly engaged my at- 
tention. He watched in the early morning for the rising sun, and the instant the 
disc rose above the horizon, his carpet was carefully spread; turning his face 
towards the east, he stroked his beard two or three times; he then fell at once 
on both knees, and sitting back upon his heels, he clasped his hands, his lips the 
while moving rapidly in silent prayer. After prostrating himself thrice, he rose, 
folded his arms on his breast, continued his prayer, returned to his first position 
ow his knees, and bent backward and forward as if suffering the pangs of sorrow 
for his past sins, and earnestly entreating forgiveness for them. He then pros- 
trated his whole figure as before, pressing his forehead against the earth in humi- 
liation before the Purity which he had offended. ‘These ceremonies he went 
through three times, concluding by stretching his hands, the palms open, towards 
Heaven. Finally rising, he stroked his beard once more, but with a manifest feel- 
ing of internal satisfaction, arising from the conviction of the omnipresence of 
that Power to whose protection he committed himself for the remainder of the 
day. From that moment he subsided into the cheerful traveller, ready to render 
to me every possible service. ny 

I did not at first understand a little mark of kindness which I received from a 
Turk soon after I passed through the north-western gate of Constantinople. He 
was walking out from the cemetery, and had in his hand a walnut, the shell of 
which he had just broken. Taking out a portion of the nut, he stopped me, and 
with a look of smiling kindness, asked me to accept it. 1 took it at once, and 
thanked him with the same familiarity as if I had known hima hundred years. I 
moreover ate the nut, notwithstanding my fears of the contagion, which, as | 
rode along, I saw filling the cypress groves all around me with funerals. [ after- 
wards learned the meaning of this simple present to the newly arrived stranger. 
It was his mode of giving me welcome to the Ottoman capital, and assuring me 
of its hospitality. No visiter quits a Turkish house without some similar memo- 
rial of the kindness of his host. He receives a handful of nuts—a cluster of 
grapes—a salad—or a cake—something on leaving to prevent him from return- 
ing home empty-handed, which would be considered unlucky, as well for him who 
ought to give, as for him who ought to receive. This trait of manners speaks 
volumes for the benevolence planted in the heart of the peuple of that country. 
Au revotr. 

——— 


THE GURNEY PAPERS. NO. XI. 
The intelligence of poor Tom’s death, for which I was by no means prepared, 
lost none of its effect by the tone and manner in which it was communicated by 


« Where,” said Harriet—for the sound sense of a woman always prevails— 
“« where should we haye gone to 1—to a place which he had left, and then we 
should have had to come 
** Bock again,” said 1, “ as the Scotchman said when his leg was over the 
man’s wall—that’s true; and bad as things look, my girl, [ will still cling to my 
creed, and say everything is for the best. I'll go i 

«“ That will be for the worst,” said Harriet ; “* you have never left me since we 
were married—I can’t bear your absence.” 

“« Psha ! said I. “ Anaffair of three days, or four at most ” 

“ Yes,” said Harriet, ‘ the time seems short ; but only recollect what is to 
happen during that period ; what events are to be told—what effects to be pro- 
duced’; your brother, if left to himself, would, I have no doubt, be as reasonable 
as he is, [ believe, affectionate ; but worked upon by active, artful people, 
depend upon it, my dear Gilbert, the whole thing will be misrepresented and 

” 








“Tam quite aware of that,” saidI: “ but the question to be considered is, 
whether my personal presence and ‘a vivd voce description of what has happened 
would not conduce more to his tranquillisation than a letter ; the letter, recollect 
would be open to the review and criticism of the whole crew—Mrs. Brandyball 
leading the van. If 1 go, 1 am there myself toexplain, and describe, and modify. 
T had bettgr go.” ; 

I saw that Harriet still thought I had better not. However, considering that 
during my absence she would be surrounded by her own family and occupied in 
attending to mine—if the word could be applicable to one little baby—I felt less 
difficulty in leaving her, the more especially as my stay at Cuthbert’s would be 
so extremely short. 

My deliberations and corffultations, however, were broken in upon by the arrival 
of Sniggs, the announcement of whose name in connexion with the duty which, 
according to the groom-boy’s account, he had been performing, produced some- 
thing like a shudder on my frame, but whom, of course, it was most essential I 
should see. I accordingly went down stairs, and am almost ashamed to own how 
unwillingly ; suflice it to say, without attempting to drscribe them, that my 
feelings, whatever they were, were by no means moderated by seeing both my pet 
dogs worrying about and sniffing the worthy apothecary’s clothes, as if they were 
aware of the presence of an odour which might breathe infection in my yet 
untainted house. I drove them out of the room with an abruptnessof manner 
and severity of tone very unusual with me in my intercourse with dumb animals. 

“‘ Well, Sir,” said Sniggs, ‘this is a sad business ; I had hoped better things; 
however, it is a consolation to myself and Mrs. Sniggs to know that everything 
was done that could be done.” 

Yes, thought I, and something more than need have been done. 

‘‘T never saw an instance where fever increased so rapidity—it was irresistible 
—an effusion of blood on the brain terminated the struggle. Poor fellow! he 
suffered greatly during the night and became delirious, and at last was quite un- 
conscious of what was passing—when will he be buried, Sir?” 

“That is agnatter upon which I can say nothing till | have seen my brother,” 
said I, a ies 

‘You propose going to him, then?” said Sniggs. 

“«T think so.” 

‘‘ Because,” continued the apothecary, ‘‘itstruck me that, perhaps, having had 
charge of him, having attended him, and watched him through the progress of 
the disease, it might have been, in some degree, consolatory and satisfactory to 
Mr. Gurney if I were to go to him myself: I could explain more correctly and 
minutely the circumstances of the case, and os 

“« But,” saidI ‘ your patients here !” 

“Oh,” said Sniggs, **[ can arrange all that—my friend Pillman would take 
charge of them; besides, my own assistant is perfectly able todo that. This 
is no time for joking ; but you Mnow what Pillman said to the bishop who re- 
fused to ordain him, because he was not properly qualified % 

‘He said, ‘my lord, ( regret this refusal more for the sake of others than 
myself—it may cause the death of hundreds.’ ‘ How so, sir?’ said the bishop. 
‘Why, my lord,’ replied Pillman, ‘I must now follow my father’s profession and 

practise physic.’ ” 

. Sniggs, I fancy, saw in the expression of my countenance that I did not par- 
ticularly admire the tone and manner of his conversation at such amoment, for 
he suddenly threw an extra proportion of grief into his strange-looking features, 
and inquired in a mournful tone whether I approved of his proposal. 


It struck me that it would be an exceedingly good plan; but I determined not 
to sanctidn it without further consultation in the family cabinet. It was not 
difficult to discover divers and sundry reasons why the active son of A®°sculapius 
was both ready and willing to undertake the expedition. In the first place he 
would show his anxiety and sympathy ; in the second, he would explain the case 
mofe favourably for himself, carefully concealing no doubt, the episode of the 
cherry-brandy, which, as I felt, although I did not admit, had mainly contributed 
to the catastrophe ; and, in the third place, his extra attention and rapid journey, 
to the manifest prejudice and neglect of all his other patients, would give him a 
substantial claim upon Cuthbert’s liberality, which, after the melancholy termi 
nation of the boy’s illness, might probably require some powerful stimulants in 
the way of counteracting the grief and disappointment of the hopes he had en- 
tertained of the apothecary’s skill. 

““Well,’’ said I, ‘* I will go and talk this over with Mrs. Gurney; and if we 
agree in thinking your scheme available, when shall you be ready to start 7” 

“Inan hour,” said Sniggs. ‘I have given all the necessary orders with re 
spect to the body, and everything will go on perfectly well in my absence, sub- 
ject to such instructions as Mr. Gurney may give me, which, of course, I shall 
hurry back to fulfil.’’ 

“ Will you wait five minutes 1” 

‘“‘] am at your orders,” replied Sniggs. ‘I don’t know whether it is quite 
luncheon time, but if it is—and I assure you I am deuced hungry—hav'n’t had 
time to eat a morsel this morning—and you are fur my going, | would take a 
snack, which would save time, and] could order horses as I went by the King’s 
Head, and so come round here for your letter.”’ 

‘Luncheon you shall have,” said J, not entirely forgetting what his morning’s 
occupations had been, and wondering only that they should be in any degree con- 











the stable-boy. ‘The suddenness with which all the hopes Sniggs had encouraged 
were dissipated and a fatal result produced, added greatly to my sorrow and 
regret. In an instant every prospect was changed, and every proposition which | 
had suggested to myself as to my future conduct in my present trying and diffi- 
cult situation altered. ‘The worst that I had anticipated had happened at a mo- 
ment when I did not expect it, and the darkness of my fate acquired new gloom 
from the contrast it afforded to the bright gleam of expectation produced by the 
apothecary’s last note and bulletin. ; 

“Is Mr. Sniggs coming here!’ said I to the boy, when I had sufficiently re- 
covered my composure to speak. 

‘“*Ees, Zur,” said the boy; ‘‘ he be a-laying Master Tom out, I think ; and 
when he ha done that, Doctor says he'll step up and tell ve all about it.” 


painful duty, of which the groom spoke socarelessly, with Sniggs’ subsequent 
visit to Ashmead, and my continued dread of the infection, made me shudder, | 
and [ could have killed the fellow for having been so communicative upon a point | 
so painful. He evidently saw nothing in hisnarrative calculated to excite any | 
particular sensation on my part. His feelings were purely animal: and if it be | 
true, as the naturalists tell us, that animal feeling 1s proportionably more or less 
acute according tothe size of the animal itself, it is equally true that mental 
sensibility decreases, in the exact ratio of enlightenment and civilisation. 

Shakspeare’s doctrine, most beautiful to inculcate, infers no difference in the 
dying pains of a giant and a beetle ; and if we have successfully controverted that 
humane opinion, we may surely be allowed to doubt whether the loss of a parent, 
child, or friend, equally affects the educated and refined portion of society and | 
the rude, unlearned, and coarser classes of which my west-country rustic was one 
I saw no sign of sorrow or of sympathy about him : he knew the boy was dead, | 
and he knew that he must be buried—so did I; but the certainty of both events 
did not blunt the edge of their severity. 

I dismissed the groom from further parlance, and returned to Harriet, who | 
seemed less surprised then | expected when I announced the catastrophe. Tears | 
started into her eyes; but she was too ingenuous and too artless to conceal from 
me the fact that her distress was occasioned rather by the anticipation of what 
might be the consequences of the boy's death as connected with me, than by the 
event itself. 

** What athing to happen at such atime!” said she, “ and to happen from 


the thoughtlessness or carelessness of the people to whose special care he was | 
confided.” 


! 
“*Upon that point, Harriet,” I replied,‘ itis not worth while to waste a | 











| ought I todo 


thought ; it may or may not be that which has produced this result ; but, after i 
all, nobody could have foreseen that a boy of his age would, under the circum- 
stances, have done so mad a thing—that, however, is over and past recal, and ! 
the less said about it the better; for, if Cuthbert once beard of it, the face of the 
unhappy Sniggs and his wife would be sealed. Let us consider what is now to be | 
done ; [suppose my original intention had better be put ito execution—I had | 
better start for Bath and break the affair to Cuthbert myself!” 

‘* Tdon’t know,” said Harriet: “ 
news.” 


‘xe. 


Papa always says, never be the bearer of bad | 


said I, “it is impossible to write this history——whatcan I—what 





{‘ Consult papa,” said Harriet ; “ the stories which he tells of himself in earls 
life justify you in applying to him. He never was at a lo-s “ 

‘ True,” said I; * but then he never was placed in such an extraord nary 
predicament. How I wish, my dear girl, that Cuthbert had not me’ me at Gosport | 


and that you and I had gone——” 


| cate question of staying or goingto Cuthbert; still I 
The combination of ideas which flashed into iny mind ; the association of the dence in her ingenuonsness, and so strong a conviction of the entire disinterested- 


| either between Kitty and you, or Cuthbert and you 


ducive to a good-appetite. 

I ordered the luncheon to be hurried, and went up-stairs to Harriet. 

It wasa rule inthe navy in war time, and which I believe is sometimes ob- 
served in a period of profound peace, that a captain of a mar.-of-war was never 
to sail with his wife on board his ship, inasmuch as, aware of the tremendous and 
overwhelming influence of women, the Admiralty thought her presence might 
shake the bravest of men, and that the sight of her anxieties and sufferings for 
him personally might unnerve the strongest mind that the disposition of Provi- 
| dence ever assigned to humanity. By a parity of reasoning, in a matter of infi- 





| nitely inferior importance I ought not to have consulted Harriet, whose anxiety for 


my remaining at home had been already so decidedly manifested, upon the deli- 
had such perfect confi- 


ness of women, when the results were not likely to be vitally serious to a be- 
loved object (as I flattered myself I was) that I forthwith repaired to my better 
half, stated the proposal of Sniggs, and asked her what she thought of it. 

Tt was quite superfluous to wait for her answer—at least delivered in words ; 
the bright sparkle of her eye, and the delight which beamed in her countenance 
told me her opinion; and I believe she was perfectly right; the more readily per- 
haps, because I had already made up my mind to the judiciousness of the arrange- 
ment. So far, so good; but asshe expressed a desire that I should communi- 
cate with her father, [agreed to wait until he could be summoned into council. 

Now, as luck would have it, althoug! events seldom turn up propitiously, who 
should walk himself into the hall of Ashmead just at this critical juncture py 
Wells ; and, to say truth, pleased as I always was to see and welcome him to 
my home, I never was more gratified by hearing tkat he had arrived, and had 
joined Sniggs in the dining-room, where @ l’ordinaire the noon-tide board had been 


| spread 


‘Nothing can be better,” said Wells, after having heard the proposition ; 
‘write, my dear Gilbert, such a letter as your heart will dictate ; let our friend 
be its bearer, and then only consider the weight that his description of the pains 
and care which have been taken in poor Tom’s case will have with your brother, 
already greatly prepossessed in his favour.” 

‘“* Exactly so,”’ said Sniggs. ‘I know every turn and shade of the disease— 


| have minutely watched each change—made minutes of the prognosis—all down 
| in black and white—and I think Mr. Gurney will have every reason to be satisfied 


with my eonduct.” 

‘* Besides,” said Wells to me, in one of the windows to which we had retired, 
‘you will get rid of the necessity of alluding to other subjects to which, if you 
went, you must unquestionably refer.” 

I looked innocent. 

‘T mean about the dancing-master,” said Wells. 
bert or the girl without touching upon that.” 

‘* What?” said I. 

“ Pshaw !” said Wells; 
as Shakspeare has it. 


‘You could not see Cuth- 


‘‘what’s the use of making those ‘damnable faces?’ 
I know all. You have a wife; so have I: do you sup- 
pose such a story could be shaken in a family colander without running through? 
Mum! not a word farther: the world say that a se¢ret isa great thing for one, a 
charming thing for two, and nothing for three; but we are tiled I know, and it 
goes no farther: but you could not, I repeat—it would be impossible, and if not 
inpossible, in the highest degree improper, for you to see your brother without tell 
ing him the whole of that business. What would be the consequence? A split 
Let wel} alone You have 


here the opportun ty ollers; ho 


no business to go out of your way to Interfere Py 


} thing can be more attentive or respectful than that the medical man who has at 
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‘tended the boy should instantly proceed to the man whe engaged his attentions in 
order to report the state of the case. The responsibility is entirely shifted from 
your shoulders ; and while this manifestation of deep interest is made by the per- 
son immediately employed, the expression of your own feelings will come with 
double force. I would,” added Wells, ‘tell him how readily you would obey the 
slightest intimation on Ags part of a wish to see you. If he desired you to vist) 
him, you would go, the road smoothened, the great difficulty overcome; lie would | 
know the painful truth not from you, and be delighted to enjoy your society, as 
calculated to soothe his wounded feelings.’ : 

“Tam quite prepared to adopt the plan,” said I, “not only because I 1 ke it 
myself, but because it meets with your concurrence. So be it, then. I will sit 
down and write such a letter as I feel I ought to write, and Sniggs shall carry the 
intelligence and describe the particulars, take all his directions as to the funeral, 
and return forthwith to obey them. Weare agreed, Sniggs,”’ said [, leaving the 
recess in which our colloquy had taken place. ‘ You shall go, tell your own his- 
tory, and come back with all the necessary instructions; and assure my brother, 
besides what I shall write, that I will take care that every wish that he expresses 
shall be realized to the letter.’ : 

Sniggs seemed greatly elated by the decison, and somewhat invigorated by 
three or four glasses of wine, and two ditto of not particularly weak ale, with which 
he had washed down his luncheon, expressed what really did not seem an unrea- 
sonable wish, that, if I did not particularly want my chariot, my lending it to him 
would very much accelerate his journey, inasmuch as it would obviate the delay 
of changing chaises. 

“ Saiggs is right,’ said Wells ; “the fact that he comes in your carriage will 
exhibit a new proof to Cuthbert of the interest you take in the business. Quite 


right—that is it.” iy 

*¢And,” said Sniggs, ‘there is one word more I would say—we are among 
friends—and I have no difficulty in saying that— upon my life, I hardly know how 
to mention it either—but, the truth is, that I have not at command enough ¢ 

“Oh!” said I, stepping him, “tof course, you are tobe at no charge for this 
trip; it is business, and business of ours. No, no! I'll arrange all that. You 
shall have that point settled immediately.””, And J accordingly went to my library 
and drew a check for forty pounds, which I begged him to get cashed at the bank 
(for we had a bank at Blissfold), and appropriate as much of the amount as was 
necessary to defray the charges of the journey. 

“Liberal soul !” said Sniggs of me to Wells, as he afterwards told me; “by 
Jove, Sir, he ought to be the rich brother of the two, and will, I conclude, even- 
tually be so. Wonderful to see how wealth and stinginess go hand in hand. You 
know those people who sit just over you at church—the girls with green pelisses 
and red bonnets, like a little pair of parroquets who can’t live single—the Kur- 
michens ;—their father, when he was alive, was the stingiest dog going ;—cellars 
full—bins topped up—and all that—never gave any wine after dinner—but went 
on likea house in the Old Town of Edinburgh, story upon story, to save his cla- 
ret-—never could get him to bleed. So one day giving a description of a friend 
of his who had fallen blind in consequence of consulting a celebrated oculist, he 
said, ‘Gad, Sir! Buggins isas blind as a beetle—can’t see any more than that 
bottle.’ Whereupon one of the visitors, a wag of the first water, said, ‘Then 
our cases are exactly alike, Sir, for we can see no more than that bottle ; we wish 
we could.’ He! he! that’s not bad.” 

«On the contrary,” said Wells; ‘but I don’t believe Gurney’s brother is at all 
parsimonious. All that I fear is his being led away—influenced to turn his libe- 
rality into channels which ought never to have been dug—that Mrs. Brandyball 








‘““Mum!” said Sniggs; “I know a good deal about her—more than I ever 
thought I should. People will talk—and thére is a person in Blissfold who 
knew the husband's nephew—not that I ever peep or pry—I never poke my nose 
into other people’s concerns—but one can’t stop his ears, and I receive—however, 
it is no affair of mine.” 

**[ cannot help thinking,” said Wells, “that she has a great influence over 
Mr. Gurney.” 

** Influence !” said Sniggs: “ you have no notion what she is, if what I am ob- 
liged to hear is true. However, Mr. Wells, my maxim is to listen to all, and say 
nothing, and therefore I hope to stand well with all parties.” 

Wells made one of his acquiescent bows, which went for little ; for although 
he himself had been quieted down by time, the crack of the whip was not more 
familiar to the old coachman’s ear than were the professions made by the worthy 
apothecary of a total disinclination from the failing of tittle-tattle, or the still 





more important crime of scan-mag. 

** Of course,” said Wells, ‘ you will represent our good friend Gilbert's con- | 
duct ina proper light. ‘The fact is, that we could not pay any immediate person- 
al attention to the poor lad —"’ 

‘* Nor was any necessary,”’ said Sniggs, warming with the subject and the 
sherry. ‘I declare, Mr. Wells, that not a thing was left undone that could be 
done to save him. His constitution had been undermined by previous indulgence 
—he was a self-willed boy, too—and his diet had been loosely attended to; or 
rather, his appetite had been gratified at the cost of his health ever since he came | 
to England. More lives are lost, and more constitutions destroyed, by a reckless 
indulgence in early youth than by any other things in the world. However, poor 
lad, he is gone. I suppose Mr. Gurney will have a tablet put up in the church to 
hie memory. If so, I shall venture to recommend Clipstone. You know Clip- 
stone, Sir!” 

“ Yes,” said the Rector; ‘“ who lives opposite the Plough.” 

“Exactly, Sir,” said Sniggs. “Valuable family—very estimable people—al- 
ways ailing. Wife, Mrs. C., never well—camphorated julep and concomitant 
brandy-and- water; eldest daughter epileptic— powders incessantly ; the son, He- 
patitis—calomel ad libitum; Elizabeth slight touch of scrofula—calls it rheu- 
matism— do what I can; the two younger boys mal-conformation of chest. Fa- | 
ther excellent man—full of talent—with a taste in tombstones quite remarkable. | 
I think he will doa smart slab for Tom, on the most moderate terms.” 

Considering that poor ‘Tom, for whose smart slab Sniggs was in his own mind | 
bargaining, had been dead some few hours only—the conversation struck Wells 
as somewhat abrupt and even premature ; but the fact was, that Sniggs, having 
obtained, or being about to obtain, his credentials for the mournful embassy upon | 
which he was going, and moreover having the promise of means to grease the 
wheels of my carriage on the journey, totally cast off the grief which he at first 
felt it his duty to assume, and which it is, as I have before observed, scarcely | 
reasonable to expect a medical man in tolerable practice really to feel. Indeed, 
if he did feel strongly during the progress of a disease, his judgment might be 
affected by that very sensibility, and he might be rendered incapable of doing his 
duty steadily and fearlessly—a point most essential under such circumstances. 

It was about this period of the conversation, as Wells afterwards told me, that 
I re-entered the dining-room, and put into Snigg’s hand the check of which I 
had spoken. In consequence of lending him my carriage, the borses were to be 
ordered up to Ashmead, and he was to return, after having had his portmanteau 
and sac de nuit packed, and sent up by his footboy with the pale face and glazed 
hat, and to start from my door in an hour from the then present time, which hour 
I was to devote to the concoction of my letter to Cuthbert.—[ T' be continued.]} 
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THE PICKWICK PAPERS. 
CHAPTER LIV. 
MR. SOLOMON PELL, ASSISTED BY A SELE®T COMMITTEE OF COACHMEN, ARRAN- 
GES THE AFFAIRS OF THE ELDER MR. WELLER 

“‘Samivel,” said Mr. Weller, accosting his son on the morning after the fune- 
ral, ‘I’ve found it Samy. I thought it vos there.” 

** Thought wot wos vere ?” enquired Sain. 

“Your mother-in-law’s vill, Sammy,” replied Mr. Weller. “ In wirtueo’ 
vich, them arrangements is to be made as I told you on last night respectin’ the 
funs.” 

‘* Wot, didn’t she tell you vere it wos!” enquired Sam. 

_“* Not a bit on it, Sammy,” replied Mr. Weller. “ Ve vos a adjestin’ our little 
differences, and J vos a cherin’ her spirits and bearin’ ber up, so that I forgot to 
ask anythin’ about it. I don't know as I should ha’ done it indeed, if I had re- 
membered it,” added Mr. Weller, “ for it’s a rum sort o° thing, Sammy, to go a 
hankerin’ arter anybody’s property, ven you're assistin’ ‘em in illness. It’s like 
helping an outside passenger up ven he’s been pitched off a coach, and puttin’ 
your hand in his pocket, vile you ask him vith a sigh how he finds his-self, Sam- 
my 

Witk this figurative illustration of his meaning, Mr. Weller unclasped his 
pocket-book, and drew forth a dirty sheet of letter paper, on which were inscrib- 
ed various characters crowded together in remarkable confusion. 

_ “ This here is the dockyment, Sammy,” said Mr. Weller. “I found it in the 
little black teapot on the top shelf o’ the bar closet. She used to keep bank 
notes there ‘afore she vos married, Samivel. I’ve seen her take the lid off to 
pay a bill, many and many atime. Poor creetur, she might ha’ filled all the tea- 
pots in the house vith vills, and not have inconwenienced herself neither, for she 
took wery little of anythin’ in that vay lately, ’cept on the Temperance nights, 
ven they just laid a foundation o’ tea to put the spirits a-top on.” 

** What does it say ?”’ erquired Sam. 

* Jist vot I told you, my boy,” rejoined his parent. 
vurth 0’ reduced counsels to my son-in-law, Samivel, and all the rest o’ my pro 
perty of ev'ry kind and description votsoever to my husband, Mr. Tony Veller, | 
who I appint as my sole eggzekiter.’’ 

“ That’s all, is it?” said Sam. 

“That's all,” rephed Mr. Weller. “And I s’pose as it’s all right and satisfac- 
tory to you and me, as is the only parties interested, ve may as vell put this bit o’ 
paper into the fire.” . 


Wot are you a-doin’ on, you lunatic?” said Sam, snatching the paper away, 





‘*Two hundred pounds | 
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as his parent, in all innocence, stirred the fire preparatory to suiting the action to 
the word. ‘ You're a nice eggzekiter, you are.” 


“Vy not!” enquired Mr. Weller, looking sternly round, with the poker in his | 


hand. 

* Vy not!” exclaimed Sam,—*“ ’cos it-must be proved, and probated, and sworn 
to, and all manner o’ formalities.” 

* You don’t mean that ?” said Mr. Weller, laying down the poker. 

Sam buttoned the will carefully in a side pocket, intimating by a look mean- 
while, that he did mean it, and very seriously too. . 

“Then {ll tell you wot it is,’ said Mr. Weller, after a short meditation, “ this 
is a case for that ’ere confidential pal o’ the Chancellorship’s. Pell must look in- 
to this, Sammy. He's the man for a difficult question at law. Vell have this 
here brought afore the Solvent court directly, Samivel.” 

‘| never did see such a addle-headed old creetur!” exclaimed Sam, irritably, 
“Old Baileys, and Solvent Courts, and alleybis, and ev'ry species o’ gammon al- 
vays a-ronnin’ through his brain. You'd better get your out o’ door clothes on, 
and come to town about this bisness, than stand a preachin’ there wot you don’t 
understand nothin’ of.” 

‘* Wery good, Sammy,” replied Mr. Weller. ‘‘I’m quite agreeable to any- 
thin’ as vill hexpedite business, Sammy. But mind this here, my boy, nobody 
but Pell—nobody but Pell as a legal adwiser.” 

‘*T don’t want anybody else,” replied Sam.—** Now, are you a-comin’ ?” 

‘- Vait a minit, Sammy,” replied Mr. Weller, who, having tied his shawl with 
the aid of asmall glass that hung in the window, was now, by dint of the most 
wouderful exertions, struggling into his upper garments. ‘ Vaitaminit, Sammy ; 
ven you grow as old as your father, you von’t get into your veskit quite as easy as 
you do now, my boy.” 

“If I couldn’t get into it easier than that, I’m blessed if I’d vear vun at all,” 
rejoined his son. 

** You think so now,” said Mr. Weller, with the gravity of age, “but you'll 
find that as you get vider you'll get viser. Vidth and visdom, Sammy, alvays 
grows together.” 

As Mr. Weller delivered this infallible maxim—the result of many years’ per- 
sonal experience and observation—he contrived, by a dextrous twist of his body, 
to get the bottom button of his coat to perform its office. Having paused a few 
seconds to recover breath, he brushed his hat with his elbow, and declared him- 
self ready. 

‘ As four heads is better than two, Sammy,” said Mr. Weller, as they drove 
along the London road in the chaise cart, ‘ and as all this here property is a wery 
great temptation to a legal gen'lm’n, ve'll take a couple o’ friends 0’ mine vith 
us, as ‘ll be wery soon down upon him if he comes anythin’ irreg’lar ; two o’ them 
as saw you to the Fleet thatday. They’re the wery best judges,” added Mr. 
Weller in a half whisper, ‘the wery best judges of a horse you ever know’d.” 

‘“* And of a lawyer too!”’ enquired Sam. 

‘The man as can form a ackerate judgment of a animal, can form a ackerate 
judgment of anythin’,” replied his father; so dogmatically, that Sam did not at- 
tempt to controvert the position. 

In pursuance of this notable resolution, the services of the mottled-faced gen- 
tleman and two other very fat coachmen—selected by Mr. Weller, probably, with 
a view to their width and consequent wisdom—were put into requisition; and 
this assistance having been secured, the party proceeded to the public-house in 
Portugal-street, whence a messenger was dispatched to the Insolvent Court 
over the way, requiring Mr. Solomon Pell’s immediate attendance. 

The messenger fortunately found Mr. Solomon Pell in court, regaling himself, 
business being rather slack, with a collation of an Abernethy biscuit and a save- 
loy. The message was no sooner whispered in his ear than he thrust them in 
his pocket among various professional documents, and hurried over the way with 
such alacrity that he reached the parlour before the messenger had even emanci- 
pated himself from the court. 

Gentlemen,” said Mr. Pell, touching his hat, “my service to youall. I 
don’t say it to flatter you, gentlemen, but there are not five other men in the world 
that I’d have come out of that court for, to-day.” 

* So busy, eh?” said Sam. 

‘* Busy!” replied Pell; ‘I’m completely sewn up, as my friend the late Lord 
Chancellor many atime used to say to me, gentlemen, when he came out from 
hearing appeals in the House of Lords. Poor fellow! he was very susceptible 
of fatigue; he used to feel those appeals uncommonly. I actually thought more 
than once that he’d have sunk under them, I did indeed.” 

Here Mr. Pell shook his head, and paused ; upon which the elder Mr. Weller, 
nudging his neighbour, and begging him to mark the attorney’s high connections, 
asked whether the duties in question produced any permanent ill effects on the 
constitution of his noble friend. 

‘‘] don’t think he ever quite recovered them,” replied Pell; ‘in fact I’m sure 
he never did. ‘Pell,’ he used to say to me many a time, ‘how the blazes you 
can stand the head-work you do, isa mystery to me.—‘ Well,’ I used to answer, 
‘ T hardly know how I do it, upon my life.’—* Pell,’ he’d add, sighing, and look- 
ing at me with a little envy—friendly envy, you know, gentlemen, mere friendly 
envy ; I never minded it—‘ Pell, you’re a wonder; a wonder.’ Ah! you'd have 
liked him very much if you had known him, gentlemen. Bring me three penn’- 
orth of rum, my dear.” 

Addressing this latter remark to the waitress in a tone of subdued grief, Mr. 
Pell sighed, looked at his shoes, and the ceiling ; and, the rum having by that 
time arrived, drank it up. 

‘* However,” said Pell, drawing a chair up to the table, “a professional man 
has no right to think of his private friendships when his legal assistance is want- 
ed. By the bye, gentlemen, since I saw you here before, we have had to weep 
over a very melancholy occurrence.” 

Mr. Pell drew out a pocket-handkerchief when he came to the word weep, 
but he made no further use of it than to wipe away a slight tinge of rum which 
hung upon his upper lip. 

“T saw it in the Advertiser, Mr. Weller,’ continued Pell. 
not more than fifty-two ! dear me—only think.” 

These indications of a musing spirit were addressed to the mottled-faced man, 
whose apprehension of matters in general was of a foggy nature, moved uneasily 
in his seat, and opined that indeed, so far as that went, there was no saying how 
things was brought about; which observation involving one of those subtle pro- 
positions which it is difficult to encounter in argument, was controverted by no- 
body. 

‘* T have heard it remarked that she was a very fine woman, Mr. Weller,” said 
Pell in a sympathising manner. 

“Yes, Sir, she wos,” replied the elder Mr. Weller, not much relishing this 
mode of discussing the subject, and yet thinking that the attorney, from his long 
intimacy with the late Lord Chancellor, must know best on all matters of polite 
breeding. ‘‘ She wos a wery fine ’ooman, Sir, ven I firstknow’dher. She wosa 
widder, Sir, at that time.” 

** Now, it’s curious,” said Pell, looking round with a sorrowful smile: ‘ Mrs. 
Pell was a widow.” 

** That's very extraordinary,” said the mottle-faced man. 

“ Well, it is a curious coincidence,” said Pell. 

‘Not at alll,”’ gruffly remarked the elder Mr. Weller. 
married than single vimin.” 

“Very good, very good,” said Pell, ‘‘ you're quite right, Mr. Weller. Mrs 
Pell was a very elegant and accomplished woman ; her manners were the theme 
of universal admiration in our neighbourhood. I was proud to see that woman 
dance ; there was something so firm and dignified and yet natural in her motion. 
Her cutting, gentlemen, was simplicity itself—Ah! well, well! Excuse my 
asking the question, Mr. Samuel,’’ continued the attorney in alower voice, ‘* was 

your mother-in-law tall?” 

“ Not wery,” replied Sam. 

w, ‘*Mrs. Pell was a tall figure,” said Pell, “a splendid woman, with a noble 
shape, and a nose, gentlemen, formed to command and be majestic. She was 
very much attached to me—very much—highly connected, too; her mother’s 
brother, gentlemen, faiied for eight hundred pound as a Law Stationer.” 

“Vell,” said Mr. Weller, who had grown rather restless during this discussion, 
‘vith regard to bis’ness ” 

The word was music to Pell’s ears. 


‘Bless my soul, 


“More widders is 


He had been revolving in his mind 


whether any business was to be transacted, or whether he had been merely invi- | 


ted to partake of a glass of brandy and water, or a bowl of punch or any simi- 
lar professional compliment, and now the doubt was set at rest without his ap- 
pearing at all eager for solution. His eyes glistened as he laid his hat on the table, 
and said — 

‘* What is the business upon which—um? 
to go through the court ? 
know ; we are all friends here, I suppese!” 


Either of these gentlemen wish 


’ 


**Give me the dockyment, Sammy,” said Mr. Weller, taking the will from his 
son, who appeared to enjoy the interview amazingly. ‘ Wot we rek-vire, Sir, is 
a probe o’ this here.” 

‘* Probate, my dear, Sir, probate,” said Pell. 


“Vell, Sir,” replied Mr. Weller sharply, ‘“ probe and probe it, is wery much | 
| the same; if you don’t understand wot I mean, Sir, I dessay I can find them as 
| does.”’ 


‘No offence I hope, Mr. Weller,” said Pell, meekly. 
I see,” he added, casting his eyes over the paper. 

“*T am, Sir,” replied Mr. Weller 

“These other gentlemen, I presume, are legatees, are they *” 


“You are the executor, 


with a congratulatory smile 


“Sammy is a leg-at-ease,” replied Mr. Weller; “these other gen’]'men is 
friends o’mine, just come to see fair ;—a kind of umpires.” 


“Oh!” said Pell, ‘very good. JI have no objections, I’m sure. I shall want 
a matter of five pound of you before I begin, ha! ha! ha!” 

It being decided by the committee that the five pounds might be advanced, Mr. 
| Weller produced that sum, after which a long consultation, about nothing parti- 
| cular took place, in the course whereof Mr. Pell demons:cated, to the perfect 
| satisfaction of the gentlemen who saw fair, that unless .we management of the 
| business had been entrusted to him, it must all have gone wrong, for reasons 
| not clearly made out, but no doubt sufficient. This important point being dis- 
| patched, Mr. Pell refreshed himself with three chops, and liquids both malt and 
' spirituous, at the expense of the estate, and then they all went away to Doctors’ 
Commons. 

The next day there was another visit to Doctors’ Commons, and a great to-do 
| with an attesting ostler, who, being inebriated, declined swearing anything but 
profane oaths, to the great scandal of a proctor and surrogate. Next week there 
were more visits to Doctors’ Commons, and a visit to the Legacy Duty Office 
| besides, and treaties entered into for the disposal of the lease and business, and 
| ratifications of the same, and inventories to be wade out, and lunches to be taken, 

and dinners to be eaten, and so many profitable things to be done, and such @ 
mass of papers accumulated, that Mr. Solomon Pell and the boy, and the blue 
bag to boot, all got so stout that scarcely anybody would have known them for 
the same man, boy, and bag, that had loitered about Portugal Street a few days 
before. 

At length all these weighty matters being arranged, a day was fixed for selling 
out and transferring the stock, and of waiting with that view upon Wilkins Flash- 
er, Esq., stock-broker, of somewhere near the Bank, who had been recommend- 
ed by Mr. Solomon Pell for the purpose. 

It was a kind of festive occasion, and the parties were attired accordingly. 
Mr. Weller’s tops were newly cleaned, and his dress was arranged with peculiar 
care, the mottled-faced geatleman wore at his button hole a full sized dahlia with 
several leaves, and the coats of his two friends were adorned with nosegays of 
laurel and other evergreens. All three were habited in strict holiday costume ; 
that is to say, they were wrapped up to the chins, and wore as many clothes as 
possible, which is, and has been, a stage-coachman’s idea of full dress ever since 
stage-coaches were invented. 

Mr. Pell was waiting at the usual place of meeting at the appointed time ; and 
even he wore a pair of gloves and a clean shirt, the latter much frayed at the col- 
lar and wristbands by frequent washings. 

‘* A quarter to two,” said Pell, looking at the parlour clock. 
Mr. Flasher ata quarter past, we shall just hit the best time.” 

‘“‘What should you say toa drop o’ beer, gen’l’men ?”’ suggested the mottled- 
faced man. 

* And a little bit 0’ cold beef,” said the second coachiman. 

‘* Or a oyster,” added the third, who was a hoarse gentleman, supported by very 
round legs. . 

‘“‘ Hear, hear!’ said Pell; “to congratulate Mr. Weller, on his coming into 
possession of his property: eh? ha! ha!” 

‘““T'm quite agreeable, gen'l’men,”” answered Mr. Weller. 
bell.” 

Sam complied ; and the porter, cold beef, and oysters being promptly produced, 
the lunch was done ample justice to. Where everybody took so active a part, it 
is almost invidious to make a distinction ; but if one individual evinced greater 
powers than another, it was the coachman with the hoarse voice, who took 
an imperial pint of vinegar with his oysters, without betraying the least emo- 
tion. 

“ Mr Pell, Sir,” said the elder Mr. Weller, stirring a glass of brandy and water, 
of which one was placed before every gentleman when the oyster shelis were re- 
moved; ‘Mr. Pell, Sir, it wos my intention to have proposed the funs on this oc- 
casion, but Samivel has vispered to me—”’ 

Here Mr. Samuel Weller, who bad silently eat his oysters with tranquilsmiles, 
cried ‘‘ Hear!’ in a very loud voice. 

“«__Has vispered to me,” resumed his father, ‘that it vould be better to de- 
vote the liquor to vishin’ you success and prosperity ; and thankin’ you for the 
manner in which you've brought this here business through. Here's your health, 
Sir.” 

‘“‘ Hold hard there,” interposed the mottled-faced gentleman, with sudden ener- 
gy, ‘‘your eyes on me, gen'l’men.”’ 


Saying this, the mottled-faced gentleman rose, as did the other gentlemen. 





“Tf we are with 


“Sammy pull the 





We require an arrest, a friendly arrest will do, you | 


enquired Pell | 


The mottled-faced gentleman reviewed the company, and slowly raised his hand, 
upon which every man (including he of the mottled countenance) drew a long 
breath, and lifted his tumbler to his lips. In one instant the mottled-faced gen- 
| tleman depressed his hand again, and every glass was set down empty. It is 
impossible to describe the thrilling effect produced by this striking ceremony ; 
at once dignified, solemn, and impressive, it combined every element of gran- 
deur. 

‘Well, gentlemen,” said Mr. Pell, “all I can say is, that such marks of con- 
fidence must be very gratifying to a professional man. I don’t wish to say any- 
thing that might appear egotistical, gentlemen, but I’m very glad, for your own 
sakes, that you came to me: that’sall. If you had gone to any low member of 
the profession, it’s my firm conviction, and I assure you of it as a fact, that you 
would have found yourselves in Queen Street before this. I could have wished 
my noble friend had been alive to have seen my management of this case ; I 
don’t say it out of pride, but I think—however, gentleman, I won't trouble you 
with that. I’m generally to be found here, gentlemen, but if I’m not here, orover 
the way, that’s my address. You'll find my terms very cheap and reasonable, 
and no man attends more to his clients than I do, and I hope [ know a little of 
my profession besides. Jf you have any opportunity of recommending me to 
any of your friends, gentlemen, I shall be very much obliged to you, and so will 
they too, when they come to know me. Your healths, gentlemen.” 

With this expression of his feelings, Mr. Solomon Pell laid three small writ- 
ten cards before Mr. Weller’s friends, and, looking at the clock again, feared it 
was time to be walking. Upon this hint Mr. Weller settled the bill, and, issuing 
forth, the executor, legatee, attorney, and umpires, directed their steps towards 
the city. 

The office of Wilkins Flasher, Esquire, of the Stock Exchange, was in a first 
floor up a court behind the Bank of England; the house of Wilkins Flasher, 
Esquire, was at Brixton, Surrey; the horse and stanhope of Wilkins Flasher, 
Esquire, were at an adjacent livery stable ; the groom of Wilkins Flasber, Esq., 
was on his way tothe West End to deliver some game; the clerk of Wilkins 
Flasher, Esquire, had gone to his dinner; and so Wilkins Flasher, Esquire, him- 
self, cried, ‘* Come in,” when Mr. Pell and his companions knocked at the coun- 
ting-house door. 

‘‘Good morning, Sir,’ said Pell, bowing obsequiously. 
a little transfer, if you please.’ 

** Oh, just come in, will you?” said Mr. Flasher. 
attend to you directly.” 

“Thank you, Sir,” said Pell, “there's nohurry. Take a chair, Mr. Weller.” 

Mr. Weller took a chair, and Sam took a box, and the umpires took what they 
could get, and looked at the almanack and one or two papers which were wafered 
against the wall, with as much open-eyed reverence as if they had been the finest 
efforts of the old masters 

‘Well, I'll bet you half a dozen of claret on it ; come,” said Wilkins Flasher, 
Esquire, resuming the conversation to which Mr. Pell’s entranee had caused a 
momentary interruption. 

This was addressed to a very smart young gentleman who wore his hat on his 
| right whisker, and was lounging over the desk killing flies with a ruler. Wilkins 

Flasher, Esquire, was balancing himself on two legs of an office stool, spearing 
a water-box with a penknife, which he dropped every now and then with great 
dexterity into the very centre of a small red wafer that was stuck outside. Both 
gentlemen had very open waistcoats and very rolling collars, and very small boots, 
and very big rings, and very little watches and very large guard chains, and sym- 
metrical inexpressibles and scented pocket handkerchiefs. - 

“T never bet half a dozen,” said the other gentleman. ‘‘1’ll take a dozen, 

“ Done,Simmery, done !”’ said Wilkins Flasher, Esquire. 

*“ P. P., mind,” observed the other. P 

* Of course,” replied Wilkins Flasher, Esquire ; and Wilkins Flasher, Esquire, 
entered it in a little book with a gold pencil-case, and the otber gentlemen entered 
italso, in another little book with another gold penc'l-cas#- ; 
| “T see there’s a notice up this morning about Boffer” observed Mr. Simmery. 
** Poor devil, he’s expelled the house.” . ; nem, 
|} *T'll bet you hee guineas to five he cuts hiv throat,” said Wilkins Flasher, 
| Esquire. 

** Done,” replied Mr. Simmery. Oe 

“Stop! I ber.” said Wilkins Flashef, Esquire, thoughtfully. 
may hang himself.” , ; s 

“Very good,” rejoined Mr. #mmery, pulling out the gold pencil-case 
“T’ve no objection to Xe you that way. Say—makes away with him- 


“We want to make 


“Sit down a minute ; I'll 








‘Perhaps he 
| 


again. 
* Kills himself, in fact,2?Said Wilkins Flasher, Esquire. . 

« Just so,” replicd M& Simmery, putting itdown. *** Flasher—ten guineas to 
tive, Boffer kills himeelf.’ Within what time shall we say!” 

A fortnight 1 suggested Wilkins Flasher, Esquire. 

« Con-found“t, no; rejoined Mr. Simmery, stopping for an instant to smash 
| a fly with te ruler. ‘Say a week.” 
« Splitthe difference,” said Wilkins Flasher, Esquire. 
|} « Well; ten days,” rejoined Mr. Simmery. 
| @, it was entered down in the little books that Boffer was to kill himself with- 
lin ten days, or Wilkins Flasher, Esquire, was to hand over to Frank Simmery, 
| Esquire, the sum of ten guineas ; and that if Boffer did kill himself within the 


‘* Make it ten days.” 
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ee 
time, Frank Simmery, Esquire, would pay to Wilkins Flasher, Esquire, five 
guineas, instead. . ate) l 

« Pm very sorry he has failed,” said Wilkins Flasher, Esquire, 
ners he gave.”” ] 

« Fine port he had too,” remarked Mr. Simmery. ‘ We are going to send our 
butler to the sale to-morrow, to pick up some of that sixty-four.” 

“The devi! you are!” said Wilkins Flasher, Esquire. ‘‘ My man's going too. 
Five guineas my man outbids your man. 

“Done.” 

Another entry was made in the little books, with the gold pencil-cases ; and Mr. 
Simmery having by this time killed all the flies and taken all the bets, strolled 
away to the Stock Exchange to see what was going forward . 

Wilkins Flasher, Esquire, now condescended to receive Mr. Solomon Pell’s 
instructions ; and having filled up some printed forms, requested the party to fol- 
low him to the Bank, which they did: Mr. Weller and his three friends staring 
at all they beheld in unbounded astonishment, and Sam encountering every thing 
with a coolness which nothing could disturb. 

Crossing a court-yard which was all noise and bustle; and passing acouple of 
porters who seemed dressed to match the red fire-engine which was wheeled 
away into a comer, they passed into an office where their business was to be 
transacted, where Pell and Mr. Flasher left them standing for a few moments, 
while they went up stairs into the Will Office. 

** Wot place is this here!” whispered the mottled-faced gentleman to the elder 
Mr. Weller. 

“ Counsel's Office,” replied the executor in a whisper. 

“Wot are them gen’l'men a settin’ behind the counters?” asked the hoarse 
eoachman. 

*‘ Reduced counsels, I s’pose,” replied Mr. Weller. 
counsels, Samivel!” ; 

“Wy, you don’t suppose the reduced counsels ia alive, do you!” enquired 
Sam, with some disdain. 

“How should I know?” retorted Mr. Weller; ‘I thought they looked very | 
like it. Wotare they, then?” 

“ Clerks,”’ replied Sam. : 

“‘ Wot are they alla eatin’ ham sangwidges for’’’ enquired his father. 

“ °Cos it’s in their dooty, I suppose,’’ replied Sam, “ it’s a part o’ the system ; 
they’re alvays a doin’ it here, all day long !"’ ; 

Mr. Weller and his friends had scarcely had a moment to reflect upon this 
singular regulation as connected with the monetary system of the country, when 
they were rejoined by Pell and Wilkins Flasher, Esquire, who led them toa 
part ef the counter above which was a round black board with a large ““W” 
on it. 

“‘ Wot's that for, Sir?”’ enquired Mr. Weller, directing Pell’s attention to the 
target in question. 

“ The first letter of the name of the deceased,” replied Pell. 

‘“T say,” said Mr. Weller, turning round to the umpires. ‘‘‘There’s somethin’ 
wronghere. We’s ourletter—this won’t do.” 

The referees at once gave it as their decided opinion that the business could 
not be legally proceeded with, under the letter W, and in all probability it would 
have stood over for one day at least, had it not been for the prompt though at first 
sight undutiful behaviour of Sam, who seizing his father by the skirt of the coat, 
dragged him to the counter, and pinned him there until he had affixed his signa- 
ture to a couple of instruments, which from Mr. Weller’s habit of printing, was 
a work of sv much labour and time that the officiating clerk peeled and cut three 
Kipstone pippins while it was performing. 

As the elder Mr. Weller insisted on selling out his portion forthwith, they pro- 
ceeded from the Bank to the gate of the Stock Exchange, to which Wilkins 
Flasher, Esq., after a short absence, returned with a cheque on Smith, Payne, & 
Smith, for five hundred and thirty pounds, that being the sum of money to which | 
Mr. Weller at the market price of the day, was entitled, in consideration of the | 
halance of the second Mrs. Weller’s funded savings. Sam’s two hundred pounds | 
stood transferred to his name, and Wilkins Flasher, Esq., having been paid his 
eommission, dropped the money carelessly into his coat pocket, and lounged 
back to his office. 

Mr. Weller was at first obstinately determined upon cashing the cheque in no- 
thing but sovereigns; but on its being represented by the umpires that by so doing 
he must incur the expense of a small sack to carry them home in, he consented | 
te receive the amount in five-pound notes. 

** My son,” said Mr. Weller as they came out of the bauking-house, ‘‘my son 
and me hasa wery partickler engagement this arternoon, and I should like to have 
this bis’ness settled out of hand, so let’s jest go straight away someveres, vere 
ve can hordit the accounts.” 

A quiet room was soon found, and the accounts were produced and audited. 
Mr. Pell’s bill was taxed by Sam, and some charges were disallowed by the um- 
pires ; but, notwithstanding Mr. Pell’s declaration, accompanied with many so- 
jemn asseverations that they were really too hard upon him, it was by very many 
degrees the best professional job he had ever had, and one on which he boarded, 
lodged, and washed, for six months afterwards. 

The umpires having partaken of a dram, shook handsand departed, as they 
had to drive out of town that night. Mr. Solomon Pell, finding that nothing 
more was going forward either in the eating or drinking way, took a most friendly 
leave ; and Sam and his father were left alone. : 


‘* Capital din- 


* Ain’t they the reduced 








for adoration to kneel on, and to pour itself away in its orisons to the Highest. 
While I was gazing on it, the setting sun, that glorious shadow of its Maker, 
cast on its molten sides the last effulgence of its decaying radiance. I felt these 
impressions on the spot, and I felt the full conviction of their truth. The first 
offerings of man to that sublime object must have been ever the same ; firstly, 
doubt, and then wonder, and then the feeling of the existence of a Deity, and a 
sense of adoration. It forms atype also of the operations of the Immaterial on 
the mind of him who sits down earnestly to search for truth ; end who discovers 
at last, as there, that it is not a passing shadow, but a substantial thiag. I then 
was reminded of the restlessness of ambition, nor which oceans nor mounteins 
can bound—I was reminded of it, by imagining how the first sight of these 
mountains must have astonished the veterans of Cesar, and must have still more 
excited his ardent mind. The Jura, in the time of Julius Cesar, separated the 
Helvetians from those people of Gaul, who were named the Sequani, and who, at 
present, inhabit Burgundy and the Franche-Comté. ‘ Helvetii continentur . . 
alterad exparte, monte Jura, altissimo, qui est inter Sequanos et Helvetios.”’ 
Cesar, de Bel. Gal. c. 11. Part of the chain of Alps, exterior, because divided. 
And, ages before him, I thought how it might, perhaps, have cast a doubt even 
on the spirit of the indomitable Hannibal ! 

Where is that Yesterday of ages? Shall there be drawn from the Future as 
long a To-morrow—an endless Duration? If this be, as it shall be, what a folly 
shall History become, or even the very counting of Time! 

But to return ; notin ascending the Jura, but inthe descent, is one made 
aware of their immense altitude: the earth, on the Pays de Vaud, falls away 
from their gigantic sides, into sunken hollows, as profound in depth, as they are 
in elevation. I threw myself into the very lowest hollow ; an intercepted sun- 
beam followed me, which had lost its way—and then I looked up and felt, even 
to awe, all the grandeur of their enormous buttresses and castled crags, which 
seemed to have shut me out from the world behind me for ever. I turned from 
them, and began to take in by degrees (how Nature mocks the limited faculties 
of man !) the infinite of expansion, and of glory, and of beauty, which lay spread 
out before me, rejoicing under a most azure sky! Yes, the character there of 
earth and heaven is pure and unmixed happiness! Then I saw and felt how the 
wildest and fondest enthusiasm may not only be pardoned, but admired ; for how 
poor are our faculties when brought before the infinite and the eternal! and how 
natural a thing it is that we should overstrain ourselves, and even overleap the 
bounds of propriety, in vainly endeavouring, like the Pythoness of Virgil, to 
throw off the inspiration from our bosoms. 

Who can express any mastering passion of our nature? Love for example. 
No—we have nothing but sighs, or words, which to those who feel them not, 
would be worse than folly—even so; but far—far more unequal is the strife of 
man with Nature: for myself, perhaps, I have proved this truth more than most 
men. Here was I, who from fifteen years of age had dreamed, or thought away 
my life (either term now, I know, is the same) under half the hills, and rocks, 
and woods of my country ; and had (as it were) hung over her dimly setting 
suns, and her evening stars, with a pure love, and a feeling of blessing, which | 
have never half expressed—and yet how much have | struggled to do so in 
writings which, some day or other, will be better known to the world than they 
are at present. Here had I, at last, been enabled to leave it at the age of thirty- 
four, for the first time, when the deferred hope of doing so had made my heart 
sick, and when my energies had been too much drawn on by years of intense study. 
All this was now passed away like a painful, and yet a pleasing, vision! And 
here I stood surveying, from my Pisgah height, the promised land of the hopes 
of nearly twenty years! 

Ought Jnot then to be enthusiastic? Butno idle rhapsodies can now come 
from me: the quick and the subdued feelings which I have acquired, the venera- 
tion, and the troubled love, yet more fervent, the hopes drawn from what I see, 


| the faith built up from what I feel within me, the reflections given me from 


every cloud and from every shadow, are thankfully exchanged for my once ani- 
mal] gladness ; are blessings so delicious, that they can only be appreciated by 
those whose feelings have united themselves with Nature from their childhood. 


Who can look at the tremendous clefts, and the rending asunder of the very 
heart of the mountains here, each frowning opposite to the other with their shat- 
tered pinnacles and ridges of the same crystallized granite !—who can see the 
whitened fragments lying in the very bed of that icy sea, crushed into every form ! 
—above all, who can trace the chasms of its descent from Mont Blanc, and not 
feel, and know, asif the truth were stamped innately in him, that this was once 
the very region, the centre-place, and the throne, of earthquakes, of deluges, or 
of volcanic fires? 

Here my eyes seemed as if first opened: I had imagined much; now I saw, 
aud seeing, could scarcely believe. Here were mountains hewn asunder, forced 
aside, or shattered into fragments, to give passage to the “fountains of the great 
deep” to rush out, and to join again their seas. Yet, what an opposing force 
must have presented itself, even in that very hour of chaos! for who can look 
for a moment, with his thoughts awakened, on the chasms which are filled by the 
Mer de Glace, and not feel and know that, in the very fullest downward-sweep- 
ing tide of those mountain-seas, even in their most rushing descent, that they 
were arrested and frozen in one instant. The innumerable waves seem still 
hanging on their curl, half-pausing, as then, ere they broke ; now become the pe- 
trified monuments of undated time! Never did I see and feel that sublimest 
sentiment given to the Deity, so terribly i//ustrated—* Thus far shalt thou go, 
and no farther, and here shall thy proud waves be stayed.”” What a most awaken- 





“There,” said Mr. Weller, thrusting his pocket book in his side pocket, 
‘* vith the bills for the lease and that, there’s eleven hundred and eighty pound here. 
Now Samival, my boy, turn the horse’s heads to the George and Wulter.”—[ To 
be con/inued. } 


PROSE SKETCHES. 
BY A PORT. 

The Jura.—I was leaning indolently over the carriage window, and throwing 
all the wishes and feelings of my heart along the valleys as they opened on me 
and thinking how happy I could have been among them, when the courier suddenly 
announced that the first sight of the Alps was visible. The first sight of the Alps ! 
Time was, when I should have sprang breathlessly from the seat, and run on, or 
cheered, as an Englishman does when he is eminently happy, or danced as might 
the Frenchman ; but time, or rather intense exercise of thought, or both, had 
overwrought, and quieted in me, all those first spring-bursts of feeling, whose 
chief foundation is animal gladness ; and yet not the less full were mine! A host 
of recollections flashed before me—visions of Hannibal, and of the old and 
modern time ; and my breath began tocome thickly. I was aware I was close 
upon seeing what I had read of, and dwelt on, and dreamed of from nine years 
of age, when, like every other enthusiastic boy, and J was made up of enthusiasm, 
(and, as a man, I have not altered my opinion here,) 1 thought Hannibal the 
greatest soldier that ever existed. Then I began to fear disappointment—and 
then I walked rapidly on ; and so I failed in my wish, which was to come, at first, 
calm before all great appearances, and to reflect on my own impressions. Vain 
dream of the closet! Nature calls on that self which then laughs at the meshes 
of art while breaking through them, and uniting, in her own fashion, our congeni- 
al sympathies. 

The descent became abrupt and rapid: the road made a sudden turn between 
two enormous gorges of the rocky hill, which seemed like unfolding gates ; when 
on passing between them, ([ can compare it to nothing else) the old world seemed 
suddenly shut out from behind me, and lost, and a new one expanded beneath my 
eye in all its infinity of prospect. Stretched out beneath me further than the eye 
could sweep along the level, the Lake Leman looking like a blue ribbon eddying 
along it when fancifully drifted by the wind! and seeming, in the distance, as if 
it belted the Alps with an azure girdle ! Woods, streams, cities, towers, and hamlets 
dotting its rich surface of boundless expansion, till the eye itself failed to take it 
in, and after vaguely wandering over it, rested at last for relief on the boundaries 
of mountains rising upon mountains from north to south in every wildest form 
which imagination could conceive, reminding me of the Titanic heaps of Pelion 
on Ossa, and as azure as the heaven of which they seemed the pillars. 

There is no view in the world more superb than the chain of Alps as seen from 
the Jura mourtaina—at a glance one seizes a hundred leagues, from the Dauphine 
to St. Gothard. The curve of the earth, and the perspective, concur to lessen 
the height of the distant mountains, and as they really diminish in height at the 
two extremities of tee chain, one secs the high summits of the Alps lessen 
insensibly at the right and Jeft of Mont Blanc, as they retire in distance from 
their majestic sovereign. 

Upon them, or rather above them, rested many clouds : while I was gazing on 
them they all lifted as a curtain, and slowly rolled away—all excepting three 
enormons masses, which remained jmmoveable. It was a long time before | 
could be convinced, against the positive evidence of my senses, that those apparent 
clouds were the triple summits of the Mont Blanc ; that they were as steadfast 
and as everlasting as He who fixed them theye, to be the wonder and the worship 
of all place, of all people, of all ages, and of w) time! 

The whole scene, at first, gave me a sensatior. of doubt, almost of unbelief; 
and a confused feeling. I had shaped such things when a boy; but I had never 
dreamed to see such visions rise embodied before me. My eyes were eoncentra- 
ted wistfully on these everlasting clouds, and I was afcted with a crowd of 
emotions ; for I saw the one object unchangeable still, whici. had fixed the atten 
tion, and which had survived the changes of ages, as forgotter. as the clouds of 
yesterday. Nature, too, speaks to us always in parables ; to enjey the truth, we 
must search for it—for in the search, as after happiness, is more tean half the 
enjoyment. Thus, here, I read the visible hand-writing of the Eterm] on the 
walls of Nature, as clearly as did Belshazzar on his palace walls ; as if it caid to 
the sceptic, “‘ Doubt not this!” Nature, I say, and I have ever felt it, speaks \o ys 
in parable:, and in analogies. I looked again, and I saw manifested before me. 
in that mountain, reared above all, the white, the spotless footstool, and the alta 








ing sight to the thinking man is there! The other wonders of nature are alive 
—all life: this is ‘the Dead Sea,” or rather its inonument, for life itself, if it 
be there, sleeps underneath, and hand-in-hand withdeath. Was not the sun, in 
| that hour of destruction, instantly removed? or rather, was the earth hurled from 
her position, and her source of light and heat gone, immediately frozen, the Mer 
de Glace remaining now, as then, from the natural effects of its extraordinary po- 
sition? 

And the chaos which they found, or made—the jarring elements of hard and 
soft, of hot and cold, of moist and dry, remain to-day as ever; and shall do so, 
until time shall again cease to be. The torrents still thunder through the rent 
gorges as wrathful as then; the opposing fierce resistance is still the same, and 
the war rages on for ever. The waters which then rushed down from the Jura, on 
the one side, and the Alps on the other, are still embedded in the Leman Lake, 
that throws her azure girdle between them. The air, chilled and damped among 
the depths of those tremendous gorges, is impassive to the sun’s rays, and, though 
the earth there throws out her lighter flowers on the very edge of the snows, yet 
her mightier shapes and members remain the same as ever. The snows of four 
thousand winters (perhaps of an infinite duration) lie deepening among the shat- 
tered ribs of her hills, and become the destroying thunderbolts of the alpine 
storms ; while, above all, fixed, and one with the clouds of heaven, which, tribu- 
tary, are drawn from its streams to mantle him again in darkness, Mont Blanc, 
that purest, surest tablet of almighty power, rises as silently and as immoveable 
as when he left italone in its silent fields of air. 

I saw before me, in Mont Blanc, the shattered remains of some mighty height 
of the eld world, round which the tides of the ocean had the deepest rolled. 

That the lower pyramids were formed in water, all naturalists concur; so from 
them they rushed when they perhaps overturned the world ; they rolled on, and 
formed themselves lakes, and rivers, and seas, where was dry land before ; leav- 
ing dry land behind them, shattered and broken, such as we see it here. How 
the mind feels this when we even look over a map of the world !—how the mind 
knows this, when standing, as I do now, on the summit of the loftiest alps ! 
Those mists floating round, those pinnacled obelisks, like veils of air, now half 
concealing them, and now dispersing in silvery smoke,—what are they, in very 
truth, but the analogous incense of Nature herself, mounting from her crowning 
dome and temple to the Maker? All earth is life, and who shall dare to say that 
man orly is sensible to the blessing of existence, or that we know God more 
than the meanest thing that breathes; for, alas! what did the wisest man who 
ever lived confess ’—that we know nothing; but we are gods in our own ima- 
ginations. 

Ferney—Voltaire-—To visit Geneva, (that overgrown and unequal city,) 
without going to Ferney would be analogous to going to Rome without deigning 
a glance at St. Peter's ; and it is another unit to the sum of human contradic- 
tions that the same empressement is manifested to sce the greatest church in the 
world, as the chamber of him who was its greatest enemy ; nay, fora time, in 
France, at least, to behold its overthrow. And even now, how the mind of Vol- 
taire is operating—not on empires—but on individuals; not on France only, but 
everywhere. He says truly, in the epitaph over the empty sepulchre in his bed- 
room, ‘* Mon esprit est partout.”” I must dwella little on this most extraordina- 
ry being, for he is one of many ages. I do not hesitate to affirm that Voltaire is 
comparatively unknown in England, excepting perhaps as the historiar uf Charles 
XII. and Peter the Great, and Candide. His name, indeed, is handed down 
from father to son in the contradictory sense of something to be respected, and 
also to be avoided ; to be considered as a great man, but to be never read. Nay, 
[ have observed that some who justly rank high as literary characters, are only 
partially acquainted with his protean works; but these (I mention not names) 
have acknowledged how much of s/yle and of thought they have acquired from 
him ; and what a leap their minds had made from those hints, merely, with 
which he seems delighted to excite the attention of his readers. As to his style 
-—it 18, to a proverb, unapproachable : what playful, yet attic wit—what bound- 


profound touches of thought, escape from him, as it were, accidentally, so little 
‘ffort does there appear! And yet how he irradiates, and throws a grace and a 
charm over every subject which he touches! “From grave to gay, from lively 
to severe :” and all this, aided by a language whose peculiar and delicate facili- 
ties he so well understood. 
taire exceeded in all. 
called him ‘' 





The Proteus of men’s talents :” 


less fancy and powers of assoviation—what elegant, yet cutting irony—and what | 


Other illustrious men are great in one path—Vol- | 
Never did Lord Byron use a happier epithet than when he | 


the historian, the critic, the dramatic, o1 the didactic poet, I find everywhere the 
master ; everywhere a facility of thought and of style, and a Creesus-like flow 
of expression, which charms, rarely convinces, but often astonishes me. His 
style has the art of awakening dormant powers of thinking, which required such 
excitement to rouse them ; and this, I think, is the highest merit which can be 
accorded to a writer. After a long study of his various works, I confess that it 
was his philosophical essays which most pleased me. With what a clearness of 
reasoning (clearness is the great trait of Voltaire, as it must be of every master- 
writer)—he attacks the fantasies—the sublime fantasies of Leibnitz! With 
what apparent ease he exposes and unravels the sophisms of Bayle, and proves 
so admirably, both against him and Mirabeau, the existence of a God, using even 
the weapons of both to overthrow them ; and while he condemns Spinoza, how 
generously he asseits the morale of the man, and the disinterestedness of his 
faith! Let me not be considered enthusiastic : I am not writing “ first impres- 
sions”? now ; but those which have been long confirmed. No writer who has 
ever existed has proved the limited nature of man, that he should be humble and 
ignorant, more forcibly than Voltaire. But he has too sarcastically proved it ; 
he proves too acutely, and too like Mephistopheles, the weakness of humanity, 
and laughs at it in all its nakedness : he seems to enjoy showing ‘‘ what a poor 
forked thing man is ;” and it is the spirit with which he does this (not the ¢ruth 
of it) which repels. It is this fault which cannot be forgiven ; how should it 
be? for why endeavour to sink the little dignity of human nature, which man, or 
men rather, from their first creation, have been so painfully endeavouring to es- 
tablish and assert? Of his particular religious tenets, I say nothing: they are 
to be pitied ; they can only shake those whose weak and unsettled minds are to 
be shaken; I only wish to infer, that the day will arrive when the more general 
and metropolitan powers of his gigantic mind will be better understood. For 
myself, I, with many others, confess, that of all writers, ancient and modern, 
none have more excited me to think than the ever-restless, the ever-questioning,. 
and the ever-probing philosopher of Ferney. My thoughts, no doubt, have ta- 
ken a totally different direction to that which he would have approved ; but, as 
from poisons (allowing them the point of being so) are extracted our finest reme- 
dies, so did my mind, from his hints, and thoughts, and questionings, take a leap, 
which, without their stimulants, it would have not perhaps achieved. 

Touching his religious sentiments—I will yield revealed religion to him who 
shall show me one better adapted to check, yet to animate mankind ; and, as to 
the immortality of man, if I were certain it were indeed nothing more thans 
‘‘ grand peut-etre,” I think I should instantly follow the example of Empedocles ; 
for, great God! what would this life be!—this life of trial, of grief, of disap- 
pointment, which makes the very happiest among us sigh, (feeling every day how 
short is pleasure !) if there were nothing beyond it—no fixed anchor—nothing 
tangible, but invisible moments, and scenes and human beings, for ever—ever 
chenging! But enough here. ‘To return to the subject. Who would not be ra- 
ther the benefactor, than the scoffer of humanity? who would not rather strength- 
en man in hope, than stand on the bank, and muse on, or mock his weakness in 
sinking! In every act for the good of our fellow-creatures, behold the true, the 
real religious ceremony! Who would not rather be a Washington than a Vol- 
taire’ Yet both men were equally required. Yes—both were necessary agents. 
The one to prove to a great nation the blessings of independence ; the other, to 
fearfully prove to them the curse of the Revolution. Voltaire’s genius was the 
torch which, lighted, showed its nature in volcanic devastation ; that of Wash- 
ington was the serene, unshaken star, which gathered the scattered fold under 
one shepherd : each to his own nation became the embodied principles, the he- 
roes of good and evil: both have fulfilled their opposed and mysterious desti- 
nies— 

“requiescent in pace !”” 


What a change has arrived !—how the empire of politics and religion which he 
shook to its foundations, has been again restored, and again left to heresy, per- 
haps to fall again, and all within the brief space of some fifty and odd years ! 
And this “‘ great agitator’’ is at rest, as if he had never been; and his opinions 
are only dwelt on by the few, and reprobated by the many on hearsay, without 
even an examination allowed him. Alas! whatis fame, that has so short a du- 
ration, when compared with the infinite opening before, and left behind us! and 
which may be so easily darkened and obscured by the ever-shifting and the ever- 
varying opinions of men! But this is talking folly: he outstripped his age, in it 
he succeeded, and in it he triumphed ; and he knew, as well as we, that he could 
not live for ever. He is past, and his generation—all are gone! and if man 
should judge, (which is as presumptuous as it is absurd,) what a fearful account 
has Voltaire to answer for! What an engine was he; what a mine was his 
deep mind, which, left behind him, exploded, and made a scoffed-at creed, and 
an overthrown empire, his fearful monuments ! 

New modes of thought and of feeling rise with, and are, in fact, a part of every 
new age. Some mighty spirits overstep their century—with what result '— 
their language and their very turns of thought become 4s obsolete, or out of 
fashion ; they are talked of while the living are read, who, borrowing from their 
masters, accommodate their thought to theirtime. The old Titans at length dis 
appear, and their successors follow them with unequal steps ; aud such is the na- 
ture, and the reward, and the duration of earthly fame, for which so much of 
earthly happiness is vainly sacrificed or frittered away ' What consummate folly 
is it, then, for man to stand and to moralize above the ruins of cities, and the 
graves of men and empires! Let him check the idle complacency of his 
thoughts, and moralize on himself, remembering that he is a nameless ruin, still 
more unstable: that Ae is the very shadow of a shade: for how brief a moment 
will he live, even in the memory of his friends! The very hearts (or memories 
and feelings) of those we love, how intangible are they !—how every impression 
made of affection is each moment fading away from them!—(for such is our 
nature’s infirmity)—and requiring each hour to be renewed, or they are blotted 
out for ever ! 

I wrote down these reflections just before I went to Ferney—in the evening, 
hoping to find the coast clear, in which [ was fortunate. Ata short distance 
from the village, the carriage stopped at an iron gateway, through which, along 
a short avenue of trees, I saw the house built by the philosopher. I was in a 
melancholy frame of mind, and I indulged it. I paused a moment on the steps, 
and I thought of the time when kings weve his correspondents, and when princes, 
and the first blood from all parts of Europe, crowded to this point, as to a focus 
—-where each day he held his levee. I conjured up the equipages, and the state 
of the daily arrivals, and the departures of men, who, illustrious in themselves, 
confessed his supremacy in seeking him. I pictured before me, until, in fact, I 
saw the tall, thin, old man, with his shrewd, searching, sharp, sarcastic features, 
advancing, with his long ivory tip staff in hand, in his full dress, in his velvet 
coat, richly flowered waistcoat, an bright coloured silk stockings, from the glass 
folding doors, bowing out the departing, and welcoming the coming guest. At 
last I awoke to the grass-grown court, and to the silent and respectable old gar- 
dener who waited there to “ marshal me the way that I was going.”” ‘The salon of 
entrance must have been very elegant: for the well carved chairs were covered 
with Geneva velvet, and the tapestry of the walls was of satin richly wrought— 
but all was faded. His bed-room interested me the most: I saw the glass in 
which he often looked: the plain oaken bedstead, and the discoloured tapestry 
hanging over it; and half way down, the portrait of his favourite Le Kain; 
that of Frederick the Great, a fierce, fresh, suspicious looking face, on the right 
side; and himself, in his forty-fourth year,on the left. Behind the bed hung a 
portrait of Catherine of Russia, wrought in needle-work by herself, (would that 
she had always so employed herself,) and underneath was written— 

Presenté 4 Monsieur Voltaire par |’Auteur, 

I saw portraits of Milton, and of Newton—also likenesses of the luxurious 
Helvetius, of the platonist Leibnitz, of the acute D’Alembert; all, in short, of 
the great men of his day, and most of whose voices had echoed in that chamber, 
and most of whom had once filled, when full of life and animation, those now 
faded and vacant chairs! I turned from it all into his favourite garden walk—a 
long verdant alley, carefully screened from the mountains. From the platform 
one can see the whole Canton of Geneva, being the least of the twenty-two 
which form the Switzer. ‘When I shake my wig,” said Voltaire, “I cover the 
whole of the republic withdust!” It was here the venerable old man, whose 
father was valet to Voltaire, and whom he well remembered when he was four- 
teen years of age, began to interest me by his intelligent conversation. He had 
seen, and he described to me perfectly, the characters of many of the savans 
who had visited “‘ Monseigneur,” as he always called Voltaire ; and, in a manner, 
which convinced me he was not deceiving me. Some of his recollections and 
anecdotes (for the old man grew more communicative, as he saw I was interested ) 
were really amusing. I must record one or two of them: they have, at least 
the charm of novelty, and, J think, of truth also : they are trifles indeed, but wha 
is he who said so elegantly and so justly, that “ Trifles are not trifles when they 
please!’ He knew women well. 

When Voltaire settled finally at Feiney, being compelled to leave the house of 
his physician Tronchin, in the Genevese suburbs, in consequence of becoming 
obnoxious to the city from his writings, the general neighbourhood, with few ex- 
ceptions, paid their respects to him. Among these exceptions was Gibbon, who, 
settled also in Lausaune, had already acquired, by the publication of his first 
volume, the highest rank in the literary world. Voltaire was soon made aware 





of this defection, and he, who spared neither friend or foe, when his Mephisto- 
phelian humour seized him, in a moment of spleen, drew an admirable caricature 
of Gibbon, in which the personal obesity of the historian was magnified to absur- 
dity. The usual good-natured friends were not wanting to give it circulation $ 
and, naturally, it soon found its way to Gibbon. When the extreme personal 
vanity,and recherché attention of the historian to his toilet is remembered, one 
might conceive the high annoyance which this caused him. In extreme irrita- 
tion he set out to see Tronchin, and bitterly inveighing against the insult, insisted 
on an interview with Voltaire. Jn vain the physician represented it as a mere 


for my own part, whether I read | jeu d’esprit; that perhaps even the memory of it was past. Gibbon was re- 
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solved, and went to Ferney alone. Voltaire, apprised of his visit, determined to 
avoid him; but deputed his niece, Mademoiselle St. Denis, to show him every 
hospitality. Gibbon staid there two days in the expectation of Voltaire’s ap- 
pearance; and then observing the marked coldness of the hostess, and devoured 
with ennui, he withdrew ; but, still resolving to gain his point, he slept at Ge- 
neva, and next morning at day-break, arrived at Ferney. Advancing to Vol- 
taire’s alley, he met the boy (my narrator) with a favourite pony of the philoso- 
pher’s. Gibbon stated his extreme wish to meet him ; and giving the lad money, 
prevailed on him to chase the pony up and down the alley, the noise of which, as 
he had foreseen, immediately brought out Voltaire, into the alley, face to face 
with Gibbon, who eyeing him from head to foot, with a grave irony, exclaimed :— 

“At length, I too have seen the strange beast, who is not to be looked at by 
common eyes, but who takes on himself to ridicule the defects of others—and 
what do I findin him? ‘Truly, a more awkward monster than myself. 

The philosopher, irritated by the cool irony of Gibbon s manner, retorted, 
“ And what I see in you is, that you area Don Quixote, with this difference—he 
took an inn for a castle, you have taken my castle for an inn.” 

“ Be it so,” replied Gibbon; ‘but you liken yourself to the host, for one eats 
you, and drinks you, but one must not see you.” a. 

On saying which, and gravely saluting him, he was quitting she avenue, when 
Voltaire suddenly sent to demand twelve sous from him for having seen the mon- 
ster. ‘Most willingly,” said Gibbon, searching his pockets, “here they are ; 
and here are twelve more for the next exhibition, for I am determined to have 
another sight of him!” ‘This “retort courteous ” was so exactly after Voltaire's 
own heart—half-salt, half-sugar—that he instantly advanced with his open hand, 
which, it may be easily imagined, was as frankly received ; and from that hour 
the rivals were friends. : 

It was in that same alley that he wae heard to give the brutal retort to Lod 
Lyttleton, inthe heat of some religious disputation. ‘“ Proud and melancholy 
Englishmen! you cut off the heads of your kings and the tails of your horses 
with the same knife !” 

Voltaire may be said to have been as perfect in good works as he was imper- 
fect in faith, and Ferney was the theatre wherein they appeared; he absolutely 
re-created it; he gave it a public fountain, a clock manufactory, and one of 
earthenware; and finally, he enfranchised it. The inhabitants painted on the 
curtain of their theatre, “lucet et didit,” and justly. He built the church also, 
now purposely left to decay by the Jesuits, with the motto, “ Deo erexit Vol- 
taire.” Had that good poet, Cowper, read anything of his philosophical works, 
or had he, in fact, known anything of what he was saying, he would have blotted 
out the line which speaks of him as he “ Who built a church, yet laughed his God 
to scorn.” He would have known that natural religion never had a more zealous 
champion, nor revealed faith a greaterenemy than the poignant sage of Ferney ; 
no doubt, foreseeing something of this accusation, Voltaire built the church as a 
testimony of his sincerity. The motto is just in the style we would expect from 
aFrench author; the greater simplicity assumed for the greater effect. His 
house, during his life, wasthe asylum of all the unfortunate and persecuted of the 
day: and his purse was everopen. I could mention a host of well-known names 
indebted to both. Let not then all his good qualities be “ written in water,” and 
his evil ones in brass. Let us pity his irrascibility, and, while we contemn, trace 
up the causes which led to his utter want of faith: and while his inveterate pre- 
judices, which were the real cause, and which can only be pitied, are placed in the 
back-ground, let us remember him as the great opposer of Bayle and Spinoza ; as 
the elegant and vivacious historian; and as the poet, whose dramatic works, and 
Henriade, are still the delight of every reader, and which will be the heirs of 
ages. 

eal know his final intention, and his return to Paris—and his being crowned in 
the public theatre, while all stood up, and hailed him with the most enthusiastic 
acclamations. On returning thence, he prophesied his coming end, which oc- 
curred, I thiak, three days afterwards. He is said, then, to have dictated the 
following lines, which, though in his style, I confess I do not believe emanated 
from him. I give them, pitying the man, whoever he was, who had no loftier 
thoughts of himself, of religion, or of an hereafter. 
Desniers vers pe VoLTAIRE. 
Dictés le 29th Mai 1778, jour avant sa mort. 

Tandis que j’ai vécu on m’a vu hautement, 

Aux badaunds effarés dire mon sentiment ; 

Je veux le dire encore dans le royaume sombre, 

S’ils ont des préjugés jen guérirai les ombres. 

29 Mai, 1778. 

Before quitting the subject, I should add, that the inhabitants of Ferney had 
it in contemplation to place the following inscription in Latin and French over 
the gates of the town. 

Sumptibus has propriis struxit Voltarius edes 
Hic effudit opes, dum scriptis edocet orbem, 
Meenia si starent vatis dum scripta manebunt 
Urbs eterna fores eternum nomen haberes ! 
Tandis que ton génie éclairait l’univers, 
Voltaire! tu fondais cette ville nouvelle ; 
Et si tes murs duraient égal de tes vers, 
Ferney ! tu serais éternelle ! 

The irritability of men of genius is a proverb—‘ Genus irritabile yatum.” 
What a contradiction that man appears to be, who, in this hour, shall pour forth 
ennobling sentiments, and in the next, give full way to the most debasing prejudi- 
ces and passions. The contradiction, I think, is apparentonly. He who is in the 
habit of constantly exciting his nerves by mental effort—the most exciting of all 
efforts—must lie more open, more nakedly alive to all personal impressions, 
which others, ina more animal and healthy state, either feel not, or despise. The 
one embodies trifles, and brooding over, magnifies them, and so irritates his 
already too excited temperament : the other regards them as shadows, for they 
are so to him ; how easy then to account for the morbid excitement of the one, 
and for the indifference or apathy of the other! Thus, the man of genius, after 
having been a slave to a thousand unworthy prejudices, shall sit down and dictate 
the most ennobling sentiments for others who, perhaps, fully act up to that which 
he so weakly fails in. The truth is, his imagination is warmed by their recital, 
but not his heart; he is writing from memory or compounding from imagination, 
or from judgment, and he is excited on by vanity, or by the love of fame ; he feels 
through his fancy, but not personally. Attack, or wound, however lightly, his 
personal feelings—as lightly as if with Ithuriel’s spear—and the man awakes, his 
artificial character is forgotten, and then, both by his words and actions, he proves 
how unfithe is to be thrown on the rough edges of the world, until he can 
accommodate himself more to the ordinary routine and the accidents of life. The 
natural and excessive irritability of Voltaire suggested these reflections to me 
during my return from Ferney. 





THE QUEEN’S VISIT TO THE CITY. 
THE BANQUET. 

At one o’clock che door of the Guildhall was thrown open to the guests, who 
arrived in quick succession from that hour until half-past two. Before three the 
company had, with the exception of the Royal party and a few of the nobility, 
entered the hall. 

©» entering the hall the eye was all but overpowered with the dazzling bril- 
liancy of the magnificent and gorgeous spectacle which presented itself Apart 
altogether from the interest of the occasion, the tasteful and superb decorations 
of the throne, the stately grandeur of its noble crimson and gilded canopy, the 
princely character of the various ornamental devices which literally crowded on 
the vision upon every side, could not but fill the eye and heart of every gazer 
with astonishment and delight. 

The hall was divided into two parts by the passage leading to the Court of Al- 
dermen and Council Chamber ; the eastern containing the throne, the Royal table 
(which stretched across, and was raised some four or five feet above the general 
level) and four other tables, in which were seated the higher civic authorities, the 
Ministers of State, Ambassadors, and other distinguished guests. 

The west portion of the hall was occupied by six tables, allotted to Common 
Councilmen, their wives, or friends. 

The throne, the principal feature at the eastern end, was gorgeous, yet chaste 
and elegant. Its massive gilt cornices were in tbe style of Louis Quatorze 
branching into palmas, supporting a shield with the Royal cypher “ V. R.” inter- 
sected by cornucopias in the centre supporting the imperial crown. The drape- 
ries, of rich crimson velvet, were profusely ornamented with gold fringe and tas- 
sels ; the interior of the canopy (also crimson velvet) was relieved by ornaments 
in silver and a radiated oval of white satin, with golden rays. The back was 
fluted in white satin, enriched with the Royal arms in burnished gold. 

The state chair, appropriated for her Majesty under this princely canopy, was 
placed in immediate proximity to the Royal table ; its covering was also rich crim- 
son velvet, with the Royal arms and crown, with the rose, thistle, and shamrock, 
tastefully interwreathed. The platform on which the throne and Royal table 
stood was covered with crimson and gold Brussels carpeting, as also the centre 
avenue of the hall, up which her Majesty and the Royal suite were led to the 
cross table. The other parts of the flooring of the hall, and the seats of all the 
chairs, were covered with crimson cloth. At each end of the building the walls 
were covered with immense plates of looking-glass. The window at the eastern 
end of the hall, above the throne, having been removed, a gigantic wooden frame- 
work was substituted, on which was erected a gorgeous picce of gas illumination 

Above the mouldings of the windows, and over the city arms, waved the Royal 
standard and the Union Jack. Above was the Royal cypher, “V.R” in very 
large characters, surmounted by the appropriate word, ‘“‘ Welcome,” the whole 


being encircled by an immense wreath of laurel, which terminated at the lower 
extremity of the framework with the rose, thistle, aud shamrock 


Over the clock 


Che Avion. 





at the eastern end, and reaching nearly the whole breadth of the hall, with Gog 
and Magog on the right and left, was placed a stack of armour, with upwards of 
thirty furled flags most tastefully arranged to form an appropriate back 
ground. Immediately above was the magnificently radiated star of the Order of 
the Garter, surrounded with crimson vatican drapery, and the scroll “ God save 
the Queen,” entirely composed of cut glass, which when lit up seemed literally 
one continuous blaze of dizmonds. ‘The whole was surmounted by the imperial 
crown and wreaths of laurel, intermingled with the rose, thistle, and shamrock, 
covering the entire outline of the window. The former dimensions of the mu- 
sicians’ gallery, immediately above the hall entrance, had been considerably en- 
larged and tastefully decorated with scarlet silk. The corresponding gallery on 
the opposite side was occupied by three ranges of armour, which produced on the 
whole a peculiarly imposing effect. Complete coats of mail were likewise sus- 
pended from other parts of tbe hall; two knights clad in bright panoply complete 
guarded the entrance of the Hall and Council-chamber, and conspired with the 
dazzling pomp and grandeur of the scene to beget the thought that ‘ the age of 
chivalry” had not, according to a great authority, ‘‘ vanished for ever.” 

Two semi-globular and magnificently lustrous chandeliers, constructed express- 
ly for the occasion by Mr. Collins, of the Strand, measuring nearly forty feet in 
circumference, and divided into rectangular compartments, were suspended from 
the roof, bearing the Royal cypher V. R., the crown, rose, thistle, and shamrock. 
Their effect, when lighted up, from the variegated and most resplendent style of 
each alternate compartment, was brilliant in the extreme. Gas pipes, with innu- 
merable burning jets representing tasteful folds of drapery, covered the sides 
ef the hall. The rich and gorgeous dresses of the ladies, the dazzling brilliancy 
of their ornamental jewellery, and the graceful waving of their plumes, which 
formed their only head-dress, together with the more fantastic, but not less costly 
and glittering, habiliments of the gentlemen in full Court costume, contributed 
greatly to the imposing and effective magnificence of the scene. 

The Council Chamber was fitted up for the Queen’s reception room, and hung 
throughout with crimson fluted cloth, finished with gold mouldings, and festoons 
of red and white flowers. At the lower end there was three large plates of pier 
glass, with elegant gilt tables, vases, and ornaments. In the centre was a bril- 
liant or-moulu and steel mounted gas lustre, and four chandeliers illuminated the 
corners of the chamber. The room was covered with a rich Brussels carpet with 
white medallions and chintz colouring. Upon the platform stood a chair of state 
splendidly gilt and covered with crimson velvet. In this apartment there was no 
other chair or seat of any kind. vn 

Adjoining the Council Chamber or Queen's reception room was a lobby, join- 
ing that apartment to the Court of Aldermen. It was fluted with rose cOlour 
and white, ornamented with festoons of drapery rope, and carpeted to corres- 
pond with the Queen’s reception room. In the centre was a solid silver chan- 
delier. 

The room appropriated to the business of the Court of Aldermen was fitted 
up as her Majesty’s retiring room. It was beautifully decorated with fluting or- 
namented with festoons of rope. The floor was covered with a crimson and 
gold carpet, and the curtains were of striped crimson silk. The cornices were 
thickly gilt, and the apartment was lighted up with a cut glass chandelier. In the 
recess was a magnificent tvilet table covered with white satin, embroidered with 
the initials “ V. R.” a crown and wreath in gold, and looped with yold silk rope 
and tassels. 

In this private apartment of her Majesty were three of the splendid chairs which 
decorated the state apartments of George IV., and other chairs, richly gilt. It 
was also furnished with console tables with marble tops, and a marqueterie centre 
table and cabriolet chairs and sofas with magnificently embroidered seats, each 
chair varying from the others. There was also an ottoman fitted up under the 
stained glass windows, which were partially seen with the names of the Aldermen 
upon them. 

The Council Chamber lobby was richly carpeted, and hung with crimson Vati- 
can drapery. Jt was lighted with a pair of rich or-moulu lamps, and refreshed 
with a profusion of plants. Leading to this lobby is a narrow and extremely un- 
sightly passage, in which the steps leading to the old Exchequer Chamber termi- 
nate. Considerable skill was required to make this passage correspond with 
the rest. Mr. Herring accomplished it by giving it the appearance of a tent of 
crimson and white drapery. 

The Old Council Chamber, to the left of the Queen’s retiring-room, or Court 
of Aldermen, was fitted up for her Majesty's suite, and draped with crimson cloth. 
The floor was splendidly carpeted, and contained a large mirror and toilet with 
perfumes and scents of all descriptions. 

The Reading-room was fitted up for the other members of the Royal Family, 
and furnished with a rich crimson and gold carpeting, in like manner as the 
Queen’s apartment. In it were large plates of glass, and a toilet splendidly fitted 
up and lighted by rich or-moulu central chandeliers. 

The chamberlain’s-office and the Freedom-office were appropriated to the Lady 
Mayoress, the Aldermen's wives, and ladies of distinction, and furnished with 
toilet-glasses, &c. 

The old Court of King’s Bench, heretofore used as a dining-room for those 
who could not procure seats in the hall, was fitted up for the ladies of the mem- 
bers of the corporation as a withdrawing-room. It was handsomely draped, 
carpeted, and decorated with gilt ornaments. 

The Judges’ Robing-room at the back was appointed for ladies’ toilets, covered 
with crimson figured carpeting, and hung with Vatican drapery. 

At two o'clock the gentlemen-at arms, commanded by Lord Foley, were station- 
ed in different parts of the hall, asa body guard to the Queen, and in the inner 
porch the yeomen of the guard were ranged. 

Mr. Edward Fletcher, at the head of the committce, was the principal manager 
of the entertainment, and he wasably assisted by the other members, whose 
labours have been incessant from the commencement of the preparations up 
to the moment of the departure of the Queen from this grand scene of festivity. 

At a quarter-past 3 o'clock it was announced in the hall that the procession was 
approaching, and the acclamation outside confirmed this report. The Lady 
Mayoress and the members of the committee immediately proceeded to the porch 
to receive the Queen. The several members of the procession entered the hall 
in the order in which they had appeared in the strects, and her Majesty, who 
seemed to be delighted at the reception which had been givento her from the 
assembled multitude in the approaches to Guildhall, seemed to have attained the 
height of enjoyment upon entering the hospitable walls of the hall in which such 

exertions had been made to do her honour. 

The company gave one universal cheer the moment she entered. Her Majesty, 
preceded by the Lord Mayor and Lady Mayoress, Aldermen, Sheriffs, and members 
of the Entertainment Committee, advanced through the centre of the hall, and 
up the steps leading to the council chamber, which was fitted up as her Majesty's 
drawing room. At the doorof the Queen’s retiring room, the Lord Chamberlain, 
who had attended her Majesty, left her with the Duchess of Kent, the Duchess of 
Gloucester and the Duchess of Cambridge. 
chamber about twenty minutes, and in the meantime the Royal Dukes, the Minis- 
ters of State, the Judges, and the principal nobility were introduced to the drawing 
room. When her Majesty entered the drawing room, she took her seat and was 
surrounded by the splendid company. It would be impossible to conceive any 
scene more magnificent than presented itself, if the banquet spectacle did not 
follow it. 

While her Majesty was thus surrounded, 

The Recorder, accompanied by the Lord Mayor, the Aldermen, Sheriffs, and 
the Chairman, and a deputation of the Committee, advanced, and the Recorder 
read the following admirable address in a most impressive manner :-— 


‘* May it please your Majesty, 

** We, your Majesty’s faithful subjects, the Mayor and commonalty, and citizens 
of the city ef London, approach your Royal person, to express to your Majesty 
the sense we entertain of your Majesty's most gracious condescension in vouch- 
safing to adorn by your Royal presence,on the anniversary of our great civic 
festival, the banquet prepared in the Guildhall. 

“ The signs of gratulation and delight, the joyous acclamations of the people 
that greeted your Majesty's progress to this hall, find an echo in every breast 
within your Majesty’s most ancient and loyal city. 

“These are not the indications of interested adulation offered to greatness in 
the zenith of its power; they are the outpourings of an ardent and affectionate 
spirit, that pervades and animates, as one man, the mighty masses of assembled 
multitudes, eager to testify, in the fervour of British feeling, their attachment to 
a constitutional Sovereign in the person of their beloved Queen. 

“The most gracious declaration and assurance pronounced by your Majesty, 
and published to the world, upon ascending the throne of the United Kingdom of 
Great Britain and freland, are yet fresh in the memory, and glowing in the heart 
of a grateful and confiding people. 

“In the exercise of the highest privilege we enjoy, that of personal commu- 
nication with the Sovereign, it was reserved for the citizens of London to receive 
from the lips of royalty tle avowal of those principles that proved the happy 
means of transferring to your Majesty's ancestors the hereditary sceptre of these 
realms. 


voted loyalty, to accept from the citizens of London the humble but sincere offer- 
ing of their poor thanks and imperfect acknowledgments for the honour this day 


tropolis of this favoured empire. 

‘** May your Majesty long live in the enjoyment of health, and of the choicest 
gifts that Providence can bestow—to communicate to your subjects, and to expe 
rience on the throne the blessings that attend the good government of a free 
happy, and religious people.”’ 





Her Majesty emphatically returned the following ans:ver :— 





Her Majesty remained in her retiring 


‘‘Deign, therefore, most gracious Lady, with renewed assurances of their de- | 


conferred upon them by your Majesty's auspicious visit in the heart of the me- 





— I thank you for this loyal and affectionate address, and I have much pleasure 
in receiving it here and upon this occasion. 

‘‘T entirely concur in the sentiinents which it expresses. 

“It has been the custom of the Kings and Queens, my predecessors, to visit 
upon their accession the city of London, and my regard for this great commercial 
community, the metropolis of my empire, renders it to me a great satisfaction to 
follow their example.” 

Her Majesty was then graciously pleased to order letters patent to be made out, 
conferring the honour of a baronetcy on the Lord M ayor, aud to knight the two 
Sheriffs, who are now Sir John Carroll and Sir Moses Montefiore. The latter 
eee is the first Jew that ever was knighted, at least so they said in the 

all. 

The Lord Mayor then introduced the Aldermen and their ladies, who kissed 
hands. After which her Majesty returned to the retiring Chamber with the 
Duchesses of Kent, Cambridge, and Gloucester, with the same ceremony as had 
been observed at her entrance. 

This ceremony occupied about half an hoor. The Nobility, the foreign 
ambassadors, the judges, and other guests who had the privilege of entré into the 
a room, then proceeded to the Hall, and took their seats at the banquet- 
table. 

At five o’clock Mr. Bleaden, who provided this most splendid entertainment, 
announced to the Committee that the banquet was ready. ‘The Chairman of the 
Committee immediately proceeded to the Queen’s retiring room, and through 
the Lord Chamberlain announced that all the preparations were complete. 

At twenty minutes after five the Queen descended to the hall, preceded by the 
Lord Mayor, in his entertaining robes, the Lady Mayoress, and the Royal Family, 
and was conducted in respectful silence by the Lord Chamberlain (the Marquess 
Conyngham) to the throne, the band playing “*O! the Roast Beef of Old 
England!” Her Majesty wore arich pink satin dress, ornamented with gold 
and silver; a splendid pearl necklace, diamond ear-rings, and a costly tiara of 
brilliants. Her Majesty appeared quite delighted with the grandeur of the 
scene. 

The Lord Mayor, the Lady Mayoress, and six senior Aldermen attended to 
wait on her Majesty, but on reaching the throne her Majesty immediately com- 
manded the Lord Mayor, the Lady Mayoress, &c. to take their seats. 

The following is a correct list of the distinguished guests at the Royal table. 


THE ROYAL TABLE. 
THE QUEEN IN THE CENTRE. 


ON THE RIGHT. ON THE LEFT. 
The Duke of Sussex. The Duke of Cambridge. 
The Duchess of Gloucester. The Duchess of Kent. 
The Duchess of Cambridge. Princess Augusta of Cambridge. 
Prince George of Cambridge. The Countess of Mulgrave. 
The Duchess of Sutherland. 

After the long-established character for taste ani liberality which Mr. Bleader, 
of the London Tavern, has acquired in his conduct of civic entertainments, it 
will be needless to say that everything was of the finest quality, and that every 
arrangement was of the most complete, satisfactory, and even gorgeous descrip- 
tion. 

The plate in the hall (all the Queen’s table was gold) was stated to be estima- 
mated at nearly £400,000. 

Her Majesty frequently expressed her gratification at the spleudour which sur- 
rounded her, and the intimation was conveyed to the committee in terms which 
adequately rewarded them for all their labours and anxieties during the prepara- 
tions. 

During dinner many exquisite airs were performed by the orchestra, which 
was conducted in admirable style by Sic George Smart, and consisted of all the 
principal performers in the metropolis. It is worth notice that Sir George Smart, 
in the course of his preparations for the occasion, when requiring that certain. 
pieces should be played over again, said, ‘‘ We must be very particular, for if 
we are at all at fault, her Majesty's ear will detect our blunder.” 

As soon as the cloth had been removed, her Majesty rose, and Non Nobis Do- 
mine was sung by the principal vocal performers. 

After a short pause, during which the glasses were charged to the brim, the 
Town Crier (Mr. Beddome), advanced towards the centre of the hall, and in a 
loud voice said, “I am desired by the Lord Mayor to give the health of her 

Majesty Queen Victoria.” 

The health was received with rapturous applause. Before the cheering sub- 
sided her Majesty rose, and with an earnestness of manner, which gave addition- 
al charm to her natural gracefulness and dignity, acknowledged the compliment 
by bowing several times to the company. 

The shout again burst forth, and it was some time before a single note from 
the orchestra could be heard. 

‘God save the Queen” was sung in full chorus, during which the whole of 
the company remained of course upon their legs. When the anthem was con- 
cluded, the cheering was renewed with increased heartiness, and did not cease 
until after her Majesty had risen many times to acknowledge the attachment of 
the good subjects by whom she was surrounded. 

After a short pause, the Town Crier again advanced into the middle of the 
hall, and said, 

“‘ Her Majesty the Queen gives the health of the Lord Mayor, and prosperity 
to the city of London.” 

The health so graciously proposed was received with becoming deference. It 
was followed by this glee, which was sung in admirable style :— 

“Hail, happy Albion! Queen of isles! 
Peaceful freedom o’er thee smiles : 
Thy lib’ral heart, thy judging eye, 
The flower unheeded can descry, 

And bid it round heaven’s altar’s shed 
The fragrance of its blushing head. 


‘Through the wild waves, as they roar, 
With watchful eye and dauntless mien, 
Thy steady course of honour keep ; 
Nor fear the rocks, nor seek the shore ; 
The star of Brunswick shines serene, 
And gilds the horrors of the deep.” 


The Town Crier then again advanced into the centre of the Hall and said— 

‘The Tord Mayor desires me to give the health of the rest of the Royal 
Family.” 

The toast was received with great applause. 

All the members of the Royal Family present rose to acknowledge the toast. 
Her Majesty rose also and bowed affectionately to her illustrious relatives. This 
demonstration of attachment was greeted with a round of cheers. 

The orchestra then executed the following chorus, composed by Mozart, the 
words written for this occasion, and adapted to a chorus in ‘“‘ La Clemenza di 
Tito.” :— 

« All hail! our Queen Victoria ! 
Welcome and blessings meet her, 
Her joyous people greet her 

With loyal heart and song ! 

** All hail! our Queen Victoria! 
Earth! all thy bounties bear her. 
And Heaven in mercy spare her 

To rule old England long.” 

After the lapse of ashort time the following glee and chorus was also per- 
formed :— 

‘©O happy fair! 
Your eyes are lodestars, and your tongue’s sweet air 
More tunable than lark to shepherd’s ear, 
When wheat is green, when hawthorn buds appear.” 

It was now approaching to eight o'clock, andas the toasts ssual upon these 
occasions had been drunk, her Majesty rose to retire to the drawing-room, She 
was led by the Marquess Conyngham, and followed by allthe ladies of the Court. 
As she passed down the middle of the hall she was greeted in the same ardent 
but respectful manner as that in which she was received. 

After the lapse of about ten minutes the rest of the Royal Family, together 
with the greater number of the more distinguished Visitors, also retired from the- 
hall. ' : 

Her Majesty, having rested awhile in the drawing-room, prepared at half-past 
eight to take her final departure. This was conducted in exactly the same man- 
ner as the royal approach ; but as the Queen passed again through the hall to 
gain her carriage, the applause, which through the previous part of the evening 
had been partially restrained from4 feeling of respect, broke forth with uncon- 
trolled enthusiasm, and was continued in a strain that fairly shook the roof-tree;. 








until her Majesty had completely quitted the building, in which she had been en- 

tertained with a s; lendour «nd magnificence that could only have been displayed by 
the good citizens of the richest city in the world. 

We are informed that her Majesty frequently expressed her gratification at the 

splendour which. surrounded her, and the intimation was conveyed to the commit- 

| tee, in terms which adequately rewarded them for all their labours and anxieties 


during the preparations. 


HER MAJESTY’S RETURN. 

Ar half-past eight o’clock the Queen entered a carriage, drawn by two horses 
ovly on her return to her palace, and carried with her the hearts and affections of 
the thronging multitudes, whose loyalty and attachment to her Royal Person were 

confirmed, and if possible augmented, by the affability and condescension of hex 
| Majesty's demeanour. The courteous deportment of the Duchess of Kent alee, 
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won for her Royal Highness the good wishes of thousands. The other members 





of the Royal Family, the Duke of Wellington, and other illustrious individuals, | has irrigated their land—unlimited credit has been fraternally extended to them, 


were loudly cheered on their passage. 


with that unsuspecting confidence which in the civilized world is reposed in men 


When her Majesty’s carriage on its return, arrived at the western extremity of | of character and truth—we have rejoiced 4 ange! wegen joe bod me'y A wd - 
Cheapside, and opposite to the building erected for the accommodation of the | that a generous Nation could do, to save — 3 poet ” pes ey: Pa 
City of London School, the national anthem was sung by a powerful orchestra | war. It is true, we bey once capa A ut : e r" ecstadl exeiaa Ub 
with astonishing effect, considering the circumstances of difficulty, uoise, and | buried, and I must own wr hoped that the spirits of ou 
confusion, under which it was performed. Her Majesty then proceeded on her sacredly guarding its tomb! ! 


route to the palace. 


————- 
UPPER CANADA. 
Toronto, Thursday, Dec. 28, 1837. 


Such are the feelings of the British people towards the Americans, and yet I 
regret to inform you, that in a moment of profound peace and of professed 
friendship, a considerable number of Americans, regardless of the crimes com- 
mitted, as wellas of the degraded character of the man, have sympathized with 


: , ‘ he principal rebel, who has lately absconded as a criminal from our land. I re- 
leven o'clock, his Excellency the Lieutenant Governor proceeded | © Prine ’ , BOL . 

in ay tes eis ees “ “ Chamber of the peal the | tet 7 pastor rh 4 i nn og sree “3 apne dh mo oe 

Legislative Council, where being arrived, and seated on the Throne, the Gentle- come forward to coerée the brave and independent peop: ppt ale cavuae 

man Usher of the Black Rod was sent with a message from his Excellency to the po ager pooner Metre a by open an 

House of Assembly, commanding their attendance. The Members present be- | SY7TA°, Pub-icly veclared Bhat Ney prefer. 


ing come up accordingly, his Excellency was pleased to address the two Houses 


with the following— 
SPEECH. 
Honourable Gentlemen of the Legislative Council ; and, 
Gentlemen of the House of Assembly: 


The American Press has, to my astonishment, in many instances, advocated 
this flagrant act of injustice ; and such has been the popular excitement, that not 
only has a body of Americans, headed by American leaders, within a few days, 
taken possession of Navy Island, (which belongs to the British Empire) but a 
proclamation has just been issued from this spot, declaring that the standard of 


; i in C —_ isi i i lished there 

I have deemed it necessary to convene the Legislature of Upper Canada a few poo o* Lee Pag test ede _ a he rag a abe 
dye aie a en ary urns of commune ih | ee aes Ma Mats i el fev hs Pro 
portant subject, I cannot refrain from condoling with you on the loss which, since pa : gn op ree 4 eer “ihe es pe ag ve hie aa Hane 
our last meeting, we have sustained in the demise of his late Gracious Majesty our freedom ; and, it 1s addec , that ten millions of these la Negi en mst 
King William the Fourth, of blessed memory, whose parental attachment to the will speedily be at their disposal, with the — _ ne 0 yh y — 
Canadas will, I feel confident, long be remembered by its inhabitants with filial extensive and rich in natural treasures than the United Kingdom, . 


gratitude and respect. 


T am informed that Americans from various quarters are hastening from the in- 


r ae a4 : ._ | terior to join this standard of avowed plunder and revolt—that cannon and arms 
The Throne of the British Empire is now adorned by her Majesty Queen Vic- . ; 
, ? . <— C ances, it becomes m 
toria, whose youth, education, virtues and sex,endearing her to her subjects, | “7° publicly proceeding there,—and under these circumstances, y 


claim their loyal protection and support. 


painful duty to inform you, that without having offered to the United States 


: : ; : . poe . {the smallest provocation—without having entertained the slightest previous 
Notwithstanding the prosperity and happiness of this Province, it is with pain , ; : “tee . 

I inform you, that I have suddenly been called upon to suppress a rebellion, doubt of the sincerity of American am the aS a a ge 

which must have appeared to the Province at large of so extraordinary a charac- | @Y few days be called upon by me to defend their lives, their prop 


ter, that it is proper I should advert to its origin and progress. 


their liberties, from an attack by American citizens, which, with no desire to of- 


With every disinclination to revive political differences of opinion, which must fend, | must pronounce to be unparalleiled in the history of the world. 


exist in every free country, and which no liberal man would ever be desirous to 


Upon the courage and resolution of the Canadian people, I place the firmest 


suppress, I will merely remind you, that shortly after I arrived in this Province reliance ; and if this unwarrantable invasion sheuld proceed, I omy shall not 
“wt dpe : in%ai ; itish Subj , y ; countr 
with instructions from his late Majesty to correct whatever grievances might ex- ae parr og pe cooly +y oe —* ” y 
ist, it unavoidably became neeessary that I should constitutionally appeal to the | W210) DIS Own pride, spirit and leelings, wil’ sp y suggest. 


sense of the people—I did so, and they unequivocally supported me. 


The interference of foreigners in the domestic policy of a free country, 1s an 


A few individuals disappointed at the result did not scruple to declare, that the aggression which no nation of character can ever submit to endure, ——— 
people of Upper Canada had been mistaken in their verdict, which it was assert- where a band of people, violating their own laws, our laws, as well as the sacred 


ed had been obtained by improper means. 


obligations of national amity, intrude theinselves upon peaceable inhabitants, 


This second subject of discussion I deemed it advisable to bring plainly be- lawlessly to advocate by force of arms the practical blessings and ee 4 
fore the public—it was accordingly submitted to the consideration of His late republican institutions, which, by their own shewing, have 7 a aoe ny 
Majesty and the Imperial Government, the House of Commons, and the House them in anarchy and plunder,) and as every country 1s a ed gs _ belt “ a 
of Assembly of Upper Canada, and by these tribunals the question was decided habitants—as every village is a strong military gpg? Bog he ot ; = “ 
against those, who with groundless slander had assailed their Government, and | T@v!me can be advantageously defended—I must own nt eéply . on 4 
who being rapidly deserted by their original supporters, were now reduced to a | ment a conflict of this nature, I entertain no feeling of anxiety for the result. 


very few individuals. 


The peaceful inhabitants of Upper Canada will not be left to defend their country 


Finding that against coo] argument they could advance nothing, they despe- — hy se belong to — _— — —— pe gy Ha 
rately determined to try an appeal to physical strength, the avowed object of | ured with impunity: and if @ national war, which it resis py io emg 
which was to force Her Majesty's Subjects from their allegiance, and to subvert | Government to avert, should be the unhappy consequence of an intolerant Inva- 


the British Constitution under the pretext of reform. 


sion of our freedom, the civilized world, while it sympathises with our just cause, 


As soon as this conspiracy became known to me, I determined that for the will view with feelings of astonishment and abhorrence this attempt of a Lody of 
public good I would allow it to work its own cure, but as I felt convinced that | American citizens treacherously to attack and plunder, in a moment of profound 


people have intimately connected themselves with their commerce—our capital 


that cure would never be admitted to be perfect if her Majesty's Troops were | Peace, their oldest—their most intimate—and their most natural aily. 


required to take any part in the contest, I cheerfully approved of their leaving 
the Province, in order that the people of Upper Canada, in a state of uncontrol- 
led independence, might be allowed another opportunity of unequivocally demon- 
strating whether they would support me or desert me in the determination I had 
evinced, *“ to maintain for them the British Constitution zviolate.” 





Besides purting with the troops, I further resolved to place in the hands of the | them, notwithstanding our territory has been already invaded by their citizens, 
the opportunity of nobly vindicating, as I firmly believe they will, the integrity of 
their Government and Institutions; and [ have to inform you that with this 
peaceful object in view, I have communicated with the Governor of the State of 
New York, with whom I have hitherto been on the most friendly terms, as also 
with Her Majesty’s Minister at Washington: and awaiting their replies, I have 
re-inforced the gallant Militia of the frontier, by a strong Corps of Observation, 
and have made arrangements fora general! call upon the Militia, in case their ser- 
vices should unfortunately be required. 

Genilemen of the House of Assembly: 


Civil portion of the community all the muskets, (about 4000) which Govern- 
ment had in store, and [ accordingly delivered them over to the custody of the 
Mayor, Aldermen and Commonalty of the City of Toronto. | 
Without either soldiers or weapons to enforce my cause, I allowed the leader | 
of the intended insurrection a full opportunity to make his intended experiment— 
J frecly allowed him to write what he chose—say what he chose, and do 
what he chose—I allowed him to assemble his deluded adherents for the | 
purpose of drill—I even allowed them unopposed to assemble with loaded _fire- 
arins, and in spite of the remonstrances which from almost every District in the 
Province, | received from the peaceable portion of the community, I allowed him 
to make deliberate preparations for:evolt ; for I freely confess that I did under- 
rate the degree of audacity and cruelty which these armed insulters of the law were 
prepared, as events have proved, to exhilit. It did not seem te me credible, that 
in the bosom of this peaceful country, whereevery one was enjoying the protec- 
tion of equal laws, and reaping the fruit of his labours almost undiminished by 
taxes, any number of persons could be found willing to assail the lives, plunder 





neither the will nor the power to control its people ' 
course which the inhabitants of Upper Canada must be called upon to adopt, is 
piain and clear. 


laid before you. | 


fusion in the Province, will give rise to an increase in the public expenditure, and 
create some new claims upon the justice and bounty of the Legislature. 


A few days will, I trust, demousirate that the American Government wants 
If otherwise, the defensive 


In the mean while, however, it is but justice to the American Nation to allow 


° | 
I shall direct the public accounts, and the estimate for the ensuing year, to be | 


The ordinary supplies necessary for the public service will, I have no doubt, be 
granted ; and it cannot but be expected that the late rash attempt to producecon 


You will, I doubt not, consider the propriety of indemnifying any of the inha- 


the property of their unoffending fellow Subjects, and to attempt the destruction bitants of this Province who have sustained serious losses from the outrageous 


of a Government from which they had received nothing but good. 


acts of the insurgents, and of providing pensions for the very few Subjects of 


cumstance would furnish no justification for the hostile invasion of our territory, 
and the destruction of the lives of our citizens. 

The general government is entrusted with the maintenance of our foreign re- 
lations, and will undoubtedly take the necessary steps to redress the wrong and 
sustain the honour of the country. 

Though I have received no official information of the fact, I have good reason 
to believe that the local authorities of this state have taken prompt and efficient 
means, not only to protect our soil from further invasion, hut to repress any retal- 
iative measures of aggression which our citizens under the impulse of deeply 
excited and indignant feelings, might rashly resolve to adopt ; and that the pa- 
triotic militia in the vicinity of the scene of the outrage, have obeyed with alac- 
rity the call which has been made upon them for these purposes. 

It will probably be necessary for this state to keep upa military force for the 
protection of our citizens and the maintenance of peace, until an opportunity is 
given to the general government to interpose with its power. In that event, I 
apprehend that it will be necessary for you to provide by law for the payment and 
maintenance of such forces as the occasion may require. 

I shall doubtless receive within a short time, official information of what the 
local authorities have done, and shall be better enabled to form an opinion of 
what will be necessary on the part of this state to preserve our rights and the 
public tranquility. I shall then communicate further with you on the subject, 
and suggest such matters in relation to it as may require your consideration. 

Albany, Jan. 2, 1838. W. L. MARCY. 

DESTRUCTION OF THE CAROLINE BY THE BRITISH. 

The following account is from the Buffalo Commercial Advertiser, issued on 
Sunday evening : 

Throughout yesterday and to-day our city has been very much excited, in con- 
sequence of the seizure and burning of the Caroline, and the killing of one of 
our citizens, at Schlosser. ‘lhe feeling generated by these acts is altogether dif- 
ferent from the patrzotic excitement which has prevailed here. It is far deeper 
and more universal. Indeed there cannot be, there is not but one opinion on the 
subject. The taking the life of Durfee and the wounding of other citizens, and 
the burning of the Caroline, are acts for which our government is bound to de- 
mand the fullest and most ample atonement. ‘The following are facts as nearly 
as we could ascertain them. ‘The Caroline cleared from this port the forenoon 
of Friday last, for Schlosser, whither she went, and during the day made several 
trips between that place and Navy Island. One of her trips was made without 
showing her colours, in consequence of breaking her flag staff. At evening she 
nauled up along the dock of a landing place at Schlosser, and was made fast. 

Several persons who were there at the time, and unable to obtain lodgings for 
the night, went aboard the boat to sleep. Among this number, we understand, 
were some volunteers for Navy Island from Rochesier, but it is said they had no 
arms with them. The only arms on board were a few pistols, perhaps half a 
dozen, and an old musket. A little after midnight the boats from Chippewa came 
alongside. Of their number, there are various reports ; they contained in all 
from 30 to 50 men. As they approached the Caroline they were hailed, but 
without stopping to parley, they rushed upon her deck, armed with pistols, board- 
ing pikes and cutlasses, and a general melee ensued. The affair lasted but a few 
minutes ; the boat was soon cleared of her crew and lodgers, towed into the 
stream and set on fire. She went blazing into the rapids, but probably broke to 
pieces before going over the falls. ‘The scene was an appalling one, and required 
no adventitious aid to add to its sublimity. ‘The story thatthe cries and shrieks 
of persuns on board were heard, amid the rush of the flames and the roar of the 
cataract, we believe to be utterly unfounded. 

Of the 33 persons who were on board in the evening, 9 are missing. Whether 
they made their escape, or were killed, it is impossible to say. It is not ascertained 
with absolute certainty, that any except Durfee was killed. He was found lying 
on the dock, with a ball through his forehead, and remained in the same position 
a ghastly spectacle, until 2 or 3 o'clock in the afternoon, when he was brought to 
town. 

A Mr. King is severely wounded by a sabre or cutlass cut in the shoulder. 
Capt. Harding, of the brig Indiana, has a cut extending from the left corner of his 
forehead to the nose. A thick fur cap which he wore probably saved his life. A 
negro is alsodesperately wounded. But two prisoners were taken ; one a boy of 
this city who was accidentally on board, and a Canadian from Grand River. The 
boy is already, or probably will be released. 

The funeral of Durfee was atttended this afternoon by upwards of 2000 
persons. 

We have endeavoured in the above to give a plain narrative of facts, divested 
entirely of all coloring.—The acts recorded speak for themselves, and they are 
those in which the whole American people have an interest. The seizure and 
burning of the Caroline under the circumstances, was a most flagrant, outrageous 
violation of territory, and the death of Durfee was a murder. There may be 
palliating circumstances, but if there are, we have yet to learn them. What 
course it is proper to pursue it does not become us to say. ‘The affair is of that 
grave character that government alone should decide upon it.—We do not appre- 
hend any farther aggressions, but it is well enough to be prepared. On this point 
we have no doubt that proper measures will be taken. 

In conclusion we would caution all, into whose hands this may fall, not to give 
heed to the thousand rumors with which the air is filled. Some of them are so 
absurd as to bear the marks of falsehood on their very face, and a litle examina- 
tion will show many others to be unfounded. 

We have startling and serious facts sufficient to engage our attention, without 











The ultimate object of the conspiracy was veiled undera mysterious secrecy Her Majesty, who may have been disabled by wounds received in the defence of 


which I had no desire to penctrate ; and relying implicitly on the people, so little their laws. 


did I enquire into it, or impede it, that I was actually in bed and asleep, when | 
was awakened by a messenger who abruptly informed me that a numerous body 
of armed rebels had been congregated by their leader—that the murderof a 
veteran Officer of distinction, a settler in the Province, bad already been com 
mitted—and that the assailants were within an hour's march of Toronto. 

The long-looked for crisis had now evidently arrived ; and accordingly defence- 
less and unarmed, | called upon the Militia of Upper Canada to defend their 
Government, and then confidently awaited the result. 

Wi:b anenthusiasm which it isimpossible for me to describe, they instantly 
obeyed the summons. 

Upwards of 10,000 men immediately marched towards the Capital—and in 
the depth of a Canadian winter, with no clo:hes but those they stood in—with- 
out food, aud generally speaking without arms—Reformers as well as Constitu- 
tionalists—nobly rushed forward to defend the revered Coustitution of their an- 
cestors, although the rebel who had dared to attack it was offering to his adhe- 
rents 300 acres of our land, and the plunder of our Banks 

As soon as the people had organized themselves, | saw it would be necessary to 
make an attack, however, feeling the greatest podsible reluctance at the prospect 
of a sanguinary conflict with the deluded subjects of her Majesty who were opposed 
to me, | despatched to them two of their own party, to tell them that vefore any 
collision should take place, I parentally called upon them as their Governor to 
avoid the effusion of human blood. 

The answer I received from the rebel leader was, that he would only consent 
that his demands should be settled by a National Convention, and that he would 
wait till two o'clock for my answer. 

Having now, to the best of my ability performed tbe religious as well as moral 
duty which I owed to the Province, | issued a Proclamation calling upon those 
who had been seduced to join in the unnatural rebellion, to return to their duty, 

in which case I informed them that they would find the Government of their 
Queen as indulgent as it was just, and having given them this last oppor- 
tunity to disperse, I allowed the brave militiaof Upper Canada to advance, and | 
the result of this trial by battle was a public verdict which I had always antici- 
pated. 

The rebels dispersed in ail directions, surrendered every where at discretion ; 
those of their leaders who were not taken prisoners, absconded to the United 
States ; aud before sunset the whole conspiracy exploded. 

fn the London District, a similar p oof of public opinion was practically 





Honorable Gentlemen, and Gentlemen: 
If you were assembled under ordinary circumstances, there would be several 


matters relating to the improvement of the Province, to the general welfare of 
its inhabitants, and to the encouragement of immigration, which I should desire 
to subinit to your consideration; but you will probably agree with me in thinking 
that it may be prudent to admit of your speedy return to your several Districts, 
by forbearing as much as possible to enter at this time upon the discussion of 
business which can be properly postponed. 


Nothing perhaps presses so earnestly for immediate consideration, as the adop- 


tion of such measures as may most effectually secure the inhabitants of this 


Province against the recurrence of the danger to which they have lately been ex- 


posed. 


Every one must feel that the people who at this inclement season forsook their 


families, and rushed in thousands to the defence of their independence and their 
laws, deserve that every exertion should be made by their Legislature for their 
future protection ; and having seen the misery which the late violent insurrection 
against the laws has inflicted upon many hundreds of people and their families, 


we must feel that humanity requires every reasonable precaution to be taken, for 


enabling the Government in future to suppress such guilty proceedings in their 
earliest stages. 


You are intimately acquainted with the character, the wishes and the interests 


of your fellow subjects, for whom it is your privilege to legislate; you are well 
able to judge of the causes of those evils which we deplore, and I can leave it 
with confidence to your discretion to devise whatever measures may appear best 
suited for maintaining the public tranquillity, and for protecting the lives and pro- 
perties of Her Majesty's Subjects. 


You will not fail also to devote your most serious consideration to the means 


of preventing or repelling such hostile aggressions upon our territory, by the peo- 


p'e of a friendly power, as our frontier at this moment exhibits ; for we owe it 
to our honour, and to the British name, to be vigilant and firm at such a crisis. 
a 
GOVERNOR MARCY’S MESSAGE ON THE SUBJECT OF THE 
CAROLINE. 
To the Legislature— 
I received last evening, after my annual message was prepared, information of 
an occurrence which | hasten to communicate to you. 
The territory of this state has been invaded, and some of our citizens mur- 


evinced. To the Militia nobly commanded by Co!. MacNab, Speaker of the | dered, by an armed force from the province of Upper Canada. 


arms—craving pardon for their guilt—asking permission to assist the loyal Militia 


| 
Honse of Assembly, upwards of three hundred misguided men laid down their | 
| 


By the documents accompanying this commun.cation, it will be perceived that 
the steam-boat Caroline, owned by one of our citizens, while lying at Schlosser, 


in capturing the fugitive leaders, who they declared had not on'y deceived, but de- | on the Niagara river, within the limits of this state, on the night of the 29th of 
serted therm—and the affair being thus concluded, there remained not a rebel | December last, was forcibly seized by a party of seventy or eighty armed men in 
throughout the whole Province in arms !—indeed so conplete was their defeat, | boats, which came from, and returned to, the Can#dian shore. 


that general orders were immediately issued by me, announcing that there was 


The crew and other persons in this steamboat, amounting to thirty-three, were 


**no further occasion for the resort of Militia to Toronto ’—and that the Militia | suddenly attacked at midnight, after they had retired te repose, and probably more 
of the Bathurst, Johnstown, Ottawa and Eastern Districts, might march to Lower | than one-third of them wantonly massacred. The boat was detached from the 


Canada, in aid of the Queen's Forces. 

in all the civil contests which Histery has been compelled to record, I conceive 
that there has never been a question more fairly submitted to the judgment of 
a free people, than that which in Uppe: Canada has just ended in the tota 
defeat, mora! as well as physical, of the opponents of the British Constitu-! 
tion. 

The triumph has been that of reason over force—of good laws over anarchy 
—of bravery, fidelity, and generosity on the part of the Militia, over murder, 
arson and robbery, by the rebels. 

Franquility had returned to the land—angry passions had sebsided—the political 
atmosphere of the Province was becoming healthy after the storm which had 
passéd over it, when, I regret to inform you, that the peace ef the Province 
was suddenly invaded from a quarter from which her Majesty’s Subjects in this 
Province had certainly never calculated upon receiving an attack. 

| need not on this Continent declare that the Americans are a people with 
whom the British Empire for many years have assiduously cultivated the most 





wharf to which it had been secured, set on fire, taken into the middle of the 
river, and, by the force of the current, carried over the Niagara Falls. Twelve 
of the persons who were on board of it are missing, and there is ground to fear 
that they were killed by the invaders in their attack upon it, or perished in its de- 
scent over the cataract. Of those who escaped from the boat, one was killed 
on the wharf, and several others were wounded. 

I am warranted in assuring you, that the authorities not only of this state, but 
of the United States, have felt an anxious solicitude to maintain the relations of 
peace and strict neutrality with the British provinces of Upper and Lower Ca- 
nada, at all times since the commencement of the civil disturoances therein, and 
have in all respects done what was incumbent upon them to do to sustain these 
relations. ‘The occurrence to which I have alluded, is an outrage that has not 
been provoked by any act done, or duty neglected, by the government of this state 
or of the Union. 

If it should appear that this boat was intended to be used for the purpose of 
keeping up an intercourse between this state and Navy Island, which is now held 


giving currency to idie gossip, or reports set afloat for the purpose of subserving 
sinister ubjects. 


The Mr. Durfee, who was killed, was a runner for one of the lines of stages. 


CASE OF THE CAROLINE. 
From the Courter and Enquirer of Thursday. 

The information from the Niagara frontier which we publish this morning, is 
of serious import, and well calculated to excite the apprehensions of all who 
have atheart the peace and the interests of the country. A direct violation of 
our Territory has taken place, and the first feeling of every American should be 
to repel it: but while we thus give vent to our patriotic impulses, and exhibit a 
determination which belongs to a great people never to suffer an aggression upon 
our soil, it is due to justice and to our national character, to pause and reflect 
upon the causes which have led to this violation of our territory, and suffer rea- 
son rather than passion to influence our opinions and actions. 

In the first place then, have we as a Government, faithfully discharged the 
duties of Neutrals imposed upon us by the Law of Nations, by our Treaties with 
England and the laws of the land? We think not. We know that our Gover- 
nor has issued h’s paper proclamation against all interference, and that the 
General Government has called upon its District Attorney and Marshal, rigorous- 
ly to enforce the laws of the United States relating to our national obligations as 
neutrals; but we also know that in the face of this proclamation and the call 
upon two officers of the General Government to do their duty, large bodies of Ameri- 
can citizens with arms in their hands, have passed over to Navy Island, a part of 
the British Territory, with the avowed purpose of making war upon Canada? 
This it will be said, could not be prevented. We admit that it could not be with 
any force at the immediate command of the Government; but when this fact 
became notorious—when it was apparent to all that the civ: authority could not 
prevent these daily and open breaches of neutrality—was it not the imperative 
duty of the administration to make a requisition upon the Governor of this State 
to order out the militia and thus enforce obedience to our own Laws and to our 
own National obligations! But no such requisition has been made—no military 
force has been called upon to compel obedience to our laws—but day after day 
they bave continued to be openly violated. 

What then? Did not this inability—for expressing as we did a desire to en- 
force the obligations imposed upon us as neutrals, our not succeeding in doing 
so, was a confession of our inadility to do it—did not such inalnlity give to the 
Canadian authorities the right to protect themselves even by passing into ovr 
country, and thus violating our territory? How was it with regard to Florida 
when a province of Spain! We called upon Spain to protect us from the ag- 
gressions constantly made upon us by her Indians, and we complained that her 
citizens furnished them with means to carry on their depredations against our 
people. Spain promised to do what was requisite, and actually issued her or- 
ders as we hear, to prevent these aggressions ; but she was unable to do what we 
demanded, and we, exercising a right secured to us by the Law of Nations, took 
possession of the Floridas, prevented their longer annoying us, and then declared 
our willingness to surrender them and enforce obedience to the obligations which 
the Law of Nations imposed upon her. England and every other nation,recognized 
our right thus to act; nor has it ever been questioned by any civilized power. 

Now let us apply this case to the attack upon the Caroline. That boat was 
openly employed during the whole of the 30th in transporting hostile Americans 
into the territory of a nation with whom we are at peace, in violation not only of 
the law of nations, but of ourown Statutes and Proclamations. We declared 
our willingness as a nation to prevent it, but in truth, exhibited our inability to do 
so; and we would ask, whether, under such circumstances, the authorities of 
Canada had not a right to capture her wherever she might be, and thus compel 
that respect for the rights of a neighbouring nation, which we apparently, could 
not enforce ? 

Thus much for the right of the Canadians to capture the Caroline. The 
mode of that capture, the necessity of destroying or even injuring a soul on 
board, and the policy of the measure, are all questions which find no advocate in us. 
| That her capture was deemed necessary by the Canadians we can easi'y believe, and 
| we admit their right to take possession of her; but the destruction of those on 
board was not necessary, and cannot, therefore, be justitied. This will doubtless 





uendly connection. Our Government has looked upon them as its allies—our by an assemblage of persons in defiance of the Canadian government, this cir- | be disclaimed by the British Government, and the perpetrators of the act punish- 
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ed; but to have made an attempt at even the simple capture of the boat, how- 
ever justifiable, will be found to be the most disastrous policy. By this act, which 
should not have been resorted te but in an extreme case, and asa measure of 
self-defence, the authorities of Canada have taken upon themselves to enforce our 
neutral obligations at the very moment when they cannet more than protect them- 
selves from their own people, much less enforce obedience on the part of ours ; 
and failing in it, they have in a measure, waived their just ground of complaint 
against us for not having more rigorously enforced respect for our neutral posi- 
tion. But this is not all: by this ill-timed violation of our soil, they have ex- 
cited a spirit of resistance and retaliation among the people on our frontier, which 
there is too much reason to believe, all the energies and constitutional resources 
of our government, may not be able to repress. 

We indulge the hope that our Government will proceed promptly amd ener- 
getically to enforce to the utinost of its ability, our obligations as neutra/s,—at 
the same time demanding an explanation of the capture of the Caroline and the 
punishment of all concerned in it—not that we think the mere capture itself, in- 
excusable, but that we deem the murder of her crew an act which calls for prompt 
redress. 





NEUTRALITY OF THE FRONTIER. 
Copy of a letter from the District Attorney of the United States, to Colonel 
McNab. 
we Buffalo, 29th Dec. 1837. 
Sir,—Our city has been thrown into commotion, this morning, by a report that 


certain armed forces under your command, had landed upon Grand Island and | 


within the territory of the United States. I believe the report unfounded ; but 
to quiet the apprehensions of our citizens, I have pledged myself as an officer 
and in behalf of the public authorities, that every measure shall be taken to pre- 
vent such anoccurrence. Pursuant to this pledge, I have in the absence of the 
Marshal, commissioned Judge McLean of this city, upon whose statements you 
can rely with entire confidence, to present this letter and to make you fully ac- 
quainted with the object and purposes of this communication. Be assured, sir, 
that the public authorities upon this frontier will put forth every effort to main- 
tain a strict neutrality, and to restrain all who may manifest any disposition to 
compromit it. I am Sir, with great consideration, Your obedient serv't, 
H. W. ROGERS, 
Dist. Att’y for the co. of Erie, Acting for the U. S. 
To Col. A. N. McNab, Commanding her Majesty's forces on the Niagara 
frontier. 
Head Quarters, Chippewa, 29th Dec. 1837. 
Sir—I have the honour to acknowledge the receipt of your letter, of this morn- 
ing, just handed to me by Judge McLean. 


With respect to the report in the city of Buffalo that certain forces under my 
eommand, had landed upon Grand Island, an island within the territory of the | 


United States. I can assure you that it is entirely without foundation, and that 
so far from my having any intentions of the kind, such a proceeding would be in 


direct opposition to the wishes and intentions of her Britannic Majesty's Govern- | 


ment, in this colony, whose s»rvant I have the honour to be. 
Entering at ence into the feelings which induced you to address me on the 
subject, I beg leava to call your attention to the following facts. That so far 


from occupying or intending to occupy that or any portion of the American terri- | 


tory, aggressions of a serious and hostile nature have been made upon the forces 
under my command from that Island. 
that a volley of musketry from Grand Island was yesterday fired upona party of 
unarmed persons, some of whomwere females without the slightest provocation 
having beenoffered. That on the same day one of my boats, unarmed and man- 
ned by British subjects, passing along the American shore and without any 
cause being given, was firedupon from the Ameriean side near Fort Schlosser, 
by cannon, the property, 1 am told, of the United States. 

I have alec befere me the most positive information that a steamboat, called 
the Caroline, was sold to the pirates on Navy Island, and loaded with provisions 
and munitions of war, not only within your own country but immediately under 
the notice of the authorities of the United States, and of the citizens of Buffalo 
whom you state to have been in commotion, and that these stores and munitions 
were forwarded to Navy Island, for the use and assistance of the band of Pirates 
assembled there for the purpose of invading and plundering this country, and 
dividing her Britannic Majesty’s land amongst their deluded fellowers. 

I have the honor to be, Sir, With the highest consideration, Your ob’t humble 
serv't. ALLAN N. McNAB, 

Col. Com. H. M. Forces on the Niagara Frontier. 

H. W. Rogers, Esq. District Atiorney, &c &c. &c. 


Kiaperial Parlianent, 


House of Lords, Monday, Nov. 20. 

Her Majesty this day came down to the house, in state, for the purpose of 
opening the session of Parliament, in form, with a gracieus speech from the 
throne. 

At 12 o'clock the LORD CHANCELLOR took the woolsack, and prayers 
having been read by the Bishop of Hereford, a great many Peers took the oaths. 

The body of the house was resplendent with beauty and fashion. The num- 
ber of Peeresses and ladies otherwise of distinction was greater than we ever re- 
collect to have seen assembled on any similar occasion. ‘The gallery was nearly 
filled with elegantly dressed women. Silks and velvets, of all the hues of the 
rainbow, shone on every side. Feathers were almost universally worn. The 
attendance of Peers intheir robes was uncommonly numerous. The corps di- 
plomatique, in their different varieties of costume, also mustered in great force, 
and added considerably to the picturesqueness of the scene, 

Amongst the Peeresses present we observed Viscountess Anson, the Mar- 
chioness of Thomond, Lady Dunally, Countess Poulett, Countess Nelson, 
Countess of Bandon, Dowager Ceuntess Brownlow, Lady Rolle, Lady Monta- 
gue, and Lady De Savmarez. 

About two o'clock the discharge of artillery gave n>tice of Her Majesty’s ap- 
proach. Her Majesty soon after entered the house, preceded by the officers of 
her household and the great officers of state—Viscount Melbourne bearing the 
sword of state, and the Earlof Shaftesbury the cap of maintenance. Her Ma- 
jesty was attired in her state robes; her head was ornamented with a circlet of 
diamonds. She also wore a splendid diamond necklace, and a superbly brilliant 
stomacher of the same costly materials. Her Majesty’s train was borne by the 
Duchess of Sutherland and the Marchioness of Lansdowne. 

Soon after Her Majesty's entrance the Lord Chancellor administered to her the 
oath of declaration. 

The LORD CHANCELLOR then directed Sir Augustus Clifford (the Gen- 
tleman Usher of the Black Rod) to summon the Speaker and members of the 
House of Commons to attend at their lordships’ bar. 

Soon afterwards Mr Speaker Abercromby, accompanied by a great number of 
members, appeared at the bar, when HER MAJESTY read the following most 
gracious SPEECH, 

“ My Lords and Gentlemen, 

“] have thought it right to assemble you for the transaction of public business 
at the earliest convenient period after the dissolution of Parliament 

‘*It is with great satisfaction that I have received from all foreign Powers the 
strongest assurances of their friendly disposition, and of their earnest desire to 
cultivate and maintain with me the relations of amity ; and | rejoice in the pros 
pect that I shall be able to promote the best interests of my subjects by securing 
to them the advantages of peace 

«| Jament that civil war still afflicts the kingdom of Spain; I continue to ex- 
ecute with fidelity the engagements of my Crown with the Queen of Spain, ac- 
cording to the stipulations of the treaty of quadruple alliance. 

«| have directed a treaty of commerce which | have concluded with the Con- 
federation of Peru and Bolivia to be laid before you, and I hope soon to be able to 
communicate to you similar results of my negotiations with other Powers. 

“IT recommend to your serious consideration the state of the province of Lower 
Canada. 

** Gentlemen of the House of Commons, 

‘‘ The demise of the Crown renders it necessary thata new provision should 
be made for the Civil List. 

‘‘] place unreservedly at your disposal those hereditary revenues which were 
transferred to the public by my immediate predecessor, and | have commanded 
that such papers as may be necessary for the full examination of this subject shall 
be prepared and laid before you. 

‘‘ Desirous that the expenditure in this, as in every other department of the 
Government, should be kept within due limits, { feel confident that you will 


gladly make adequate provision for the support of the honour and dignity of the 
Crown. 





‘“« The estimates for the service of the next year are in course of preparation, 
and will be laid before you at the accustomed period. 

**T have directed that the utmost economy should be enforced in every branch 
of the public expenditure. 

ss My Lords and Gentlemen, 

“The external peace and domestic tranquillity which at present happily pre- 
vail are very favourable for the consiceration of such measures of reformatio 
and amendment as may be necessary or expedient, and your attention will natur 
ly be directed to that course of legislation which was inte rruptes 


by the neces- 
sary dissolution of the last Parliament. 


pooea 4 
The result of the inquiries which have been made into the cordition of the 

poor in Ireland has been already laid before Parliament, and it will be your duty | 

consult whether it may not be safe and 


i wise to establish by law some well-res 
sated means of relicf for the destitute of that country. 


1 


eS 


Two affidavits are now before me, stating | 


| the business of admit 
| 
| 





‘The municipal government of the cities and towns in Ireland calls for better 
regulation. , 

“The laws which govern the collection of the tithe composition in Ireland re- 
quire revision and amendment. é 

‘Convinced that the better and more effectual administration of justice is 
amongst the first duties of a sovereign, I request your attention to those mea- 
sures which will be submitted to you for the improvement of the law. 

“You cannot but be sensible of the deep importance of those questions which 
I have submitted to you, and of the necessity of treating them in that spirit of 
impartiality and justice which affords the best hope of bringing them toa happy 
and useful termination. 

‘In meeting this Parliament, the first that has been elected under my authority, 
I am anxious to declare my cenfidence in your loyalty and wisdom. 

“The early age at which I am called to the sovereignty of this kingdom, ren- 
ders it a more imperative duty that, under Divine Providence, I should place re- 
liance upon your cordial co-operation, and upon the love and affection of all my 
people.” 

The clear, impressive, and dignified manner in which the speech was delivered 
by Her Majesty was the general theme of admiration. It was, in truth, a finished 
specimen of beautiful elocution. 


seconded by Loid Portman. In the course of this speech the royal duke ad- 
verted to the affairs of Ireland, and expressed his confident hope that the mea- 
sure proposed by government for the conclusion of the question connected 
with that parto’ the kingdom, would receive the support of the Duke of Wel- 





cere wish to have them settled. 


The address in answer to the speech was moved by the Duke of Sussex, and | 


7 
those who acted with him, then considered to be “a certain means of setting at 
rest for ever, all complaints relative to the representative system,” is now found 
to be defective from one end to the other, and both his Lordship and the Radi- 
cals of the lower house, are now as eager to reform the Reform Bill as they were 
at first to pass it. The second and third amendments of the honourable member 
referred to the Ballot, and the repeal of the Septennial act, but the state of the 


division upon the first was so iittle to his satisfaction that he did not press the 
others through the house. 














The houses have continued to be so busy in moving and presenting the ad- 
dresses, administering oaths, and otber preliminary matter, that nothing of poli- 
tical consequence has yet been brought forward. 

The country has sustained a loss in the demise of the venerable and good 
Earl of Egremont, at Petworth, Sussex. His Lordship was distinguished for the 
liberality with which he enabled many to establish themselves in Canada during 
the heavy pressure of adense population in that county. 

A Queen's Messenger, Mr. Krause, arrived yesterday in one of the Packets, 
and without delay proceeded to Washington. It is understood that he is the 
| bearer ef despatches to Mr. Fox, on the subject of the N. E. Boundary. 








The drama now acting on the Canadian frontier is of a painful charecter, and 
| acquires daily an importance and an aspect so belligerent as to alarm all lovers of 
| peace and national amity. The affair of the Caroline, American steamboat, cut 
| out and burnt by a party from the British side, during the night, while laying at 


lington—alluding to the declaration by that illustrious personage, of his sin- | Schlosser, has, as may be supposed, produced a strong sensation throughout the 


The Duke of WELLINGTON, in reply, said:—My Lords, I have great | State. The circumstance is deeply to be regretted—because it tends to increase 


satisfaction in rising upon this occasion to give my assent to the address | exasperation, and because it was attended with a loss of human life, which every 


| moved by the illustrious prince opposite, in answer to the speech delivered by 
| her Majesty from the throne. - I have so little objection either to that gracious 
| speech, or to the address moved vy the illustrious prince, that I shou!d have | 
| thought it unnecessary to address one werd to your lordships upon the subject, | 
| if it had not been for the purpose of expressing my respect to her Majesty, and 
| likewise for the illustrious duke who has moved the address on this occasion.— | 
| My lords, I recollect the expressions to which the illustrious prince has ad- 
verted, and which fell from me at the termination of the last session of Parlia- | 
| ment. E have not by any means changed my intentions upon those subjects; 


one must deplore. We will not enter into the merits of the case, as we have 


not yet received any accounts of the transaction from Canada, and we indulge a 
hope, that when they do arrive, much of the present exciternent will be abated. 
Above all, we firmly hope that they will confirm us in our present belief, that only 
one individual has lost his life. 

The different versions of this affair vary so niuch and are related in so many 
instances with so much apparent exaggeration, that we have limited ourselves to 


and I will only upon this occasion add, that those subjects have been adverted | the special message of Governor Marcy tu the Legislature, and to a temperate 


to in a speech from the throne, and also in the address moved by the illustrious 
prince, and seconded by the noble baron, in such a manner as to facilitate the 
intention of which I spoke last session. 

In the House of Commons, on the 20th, Lord John Russell gave notice, that 
| on the 13th of December, he should introduce a bill for the maintenance of the 
| poor in Treland, and for the better regulation of municipal corporations. Mr. | 

Grete gave his usual notice of a bill to take votes by ballot—to be in'roduced 

onthe 15th February. Mr. D. Harvey gave notice that he should move on the 
| 23d a return of all sinecures, with a view to their discontinuance. Mr. Leader | 
| gave notice that he should take the earligst opportunity to bring before the | 
House the state of affairs in Lower Canada. | 

The address in answer to the speech was then moved by Lord Leveson. It 


| was, as usual, a mere echo of the speech, and was seconded by Mr. Gibson 
| Craig. 


| Mr. Harvey and Mr. Wakley rose together, and presented themselves to his | 


notice. They stood for some time, amid conflicting cries of ‘‘ Harvey, Harvey !”’ | 
“ Wakley, Wakley!’’ until at length the former gentleman gave way. 

Mr. WAKLEY then made a long rambling speech about matters and things | 
in general, some passages of which excited universal laughter, and concluded by | 
offering three distinct amendments :—one, expressive of a hope that there would 
speedily be an extension of the elective franchise ; another, praying that her Ma 
jesty would be graciously pleased to direct a measure to be introduced int par- 
liament during the present session, for protecting voters by the use of the ballot ; | 
and the third, for a repeal of the septennial act. (Laughter.) Without mea- 
sures of this description, he was satisfied that the people would derive no ad- 
vantage from the assembling of parliament, and under this feeling he should press 
hisamendments toa division. ‘These amendments were seconded by Sir Wm. 
Molesworth, who declared that the reform bill was a total failure. and instead of 
remuving, had only aggravated the evils of which they complaine!. Mr. HUME 
supported the amendments, as did also Mr. Grote. Mr. Hume alluded briefly to 
the affairs of Lower Canada, and called upon ministers to state what course they 
intended to pursue with regard to that colony, alleging that the effect of the 
resolutions passed at a former session had been to raise the standard of rebellion. 

Lord John Russell replied, vindicating the conduct of the government. He 
declined giving any information at present, as to the course that would be pursued 
in regard to Canada, saying that no member could dissent from the manner in 
which the subject was presented to the House in the speech from the throne. 
He added, however, that it was a subject deserving the best consideration of 
Parliament, and one that must always possess a deep interest. 

Sir Robert Peel supported the address, thinking it right and proper that at the 
opening of a session, and particularly under such circumstances as the present, 
it was desirable that there should be no conflict of opinion, or that ministers 
should be called on to give pledges upon any subject. He expressly reserved his 
opinion, however, on ali the measures adverted to in the speech, and disclaimed 
any implication that because he concurred in the address, he also concurred in 
the opinions which it might be presumed to express. Sir Robert concluded by 
an emphatic declaration that he should at all times oppose the introduction of the 
ballot, and any measure for the extension of the suffrage that might be introduced. 


The amendments were then rejected, the vote being, for the amendments 20, 
against them 509. 


The Civil List.—On the 23d the Chancellor of the Exchequer moved the re- 
ference of the Civil List to a select committee, prefacing his motion with some 
interesting statements respecting the incomes and expenditures of former sove 
reigns. He proposed considerable reductions : as for instance, in the privy purse, 
from £110,090 to £60,000—in salaries about £10,000, &c. 

Mrs. Southey, wife of the distinguished poet, died at Keswick about the 15th 
of November... . A letter from the Cape of Good Hope, dated Sept. 20, men- 
tions the death of the Governor, Sir B. D’'Urban. He was ridden over by a 
horse, and had his skull fractured, causing his death in a few hours. --.- The 
death of Jerome Bonaparte is mentioned in one of the London papers i 
Governor of Canada.—It was reported in London on the Ist of December that 
Lord Gosford was to be recalled, and that Sir John Colborne was to succeed him 
as the Governor General of the British provinces of Canada. ... Four o’clock.— 
Consols for the Account closed at 933 a 94. 
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By the arrivals of the following Packet ships, viz. George Washington, from 


Liverpool, Sheridan, do, Gladiator, from London, Hibernia, from Liverpvol, and 


Charlemagne, from Havre, as also of the ship Mediator, from London, we have 


| 
| 
| files as late as the 2d ult 


The Parliament met on the L5th ult. and was opened by commission, when 
istering the oaths of the members was begun, and con- 
tinued with other formalities, until Monday the 20th, when her Majesty opened 
the business of Parliament in person. Mr. Abercromby the former Speaker of 
the House of Commons, was re-elected without opposition, and approved in the 
usual manner by the Royal commissioners 

The English Journals dilate in the warmest terms upon the manner in which 
her Majesty delivered this, her first speech upon the opening of a Parliament. 


a fervour and earnestness into her style, which marked it to be very different in 
her spirit, from the formal inanity in which ministerial craft had clothed it; and 
thus turned a piece of mere political juggling into a pathetic and impressive 
declaration 


The address of the House of Lords, which was moved in an eloquent speech, by 








his Royal Highness the Duke of Sussex, and seconded by Lord Portman ; was 


carried unanimously; but that of the House of Commons met with more diffi- 
culty. 


Various amendments were proposed, not by the Conservative members of 
the House, but by the Radicals themselves, headed by the honourable member 


for Finsbury, Mr. Wakley, who even proceeded so far to divide the house, 
but found his party in the glorious minority of 20 to 509! upon the first of 


| his three amendments, which was to the following effect: that ‘‘ this house em- 
braces the earliest opportunity of humbly assuring her Majesty that it will, in the 
= sent session, take into consideration the state of the representation of 
| people in this branch of the legislature, with a view to the extens of the 
| suffrage Pr 
Thus it appears that the Reform Bill, which, as Lord Brougha:n urged “ had 
; becn ma extensive that it might be conclusive,” end which hits Lordship and 
| S 

~~ 


In all the points which expressed a principle, her Majesty is said to have thrown | 


relation of the facts from the Buffalo Commercial Advertiser. These must suf- 
fice until we have some statements from the other side. That the act was unau- 
thorized there canbe no manner of doubt, for Sir Francis Head was at Toronto 
opening the Session of the Legislature; and from his speech, it would seem 
that hostilities were ina state of suspension. His Excellency, after expressing a 
belief that the United States would enforce the neutrality that has been so much 
violated, says :— 

** With this peaceful object in view, I have communicated with the Governor 
of the State of New York, with whom I have hitherto been on the most friendly 
terms, as also with Her Majesty’s Minister at Washington: and awaiting their 
replies, I have re-inforced the gallant Militia of the frontier, by a strong Corps of 
Observation, and have made arrangements for a general call upon the Militia, in 
case their service should unfortunately be required.” 

Col. MacNab also says, in reply to a communication from the United States 
District Attorney, who had addressed him to enquire if he had allowed any of 
his forces to occupy Grand Island-——‘* That such a proceeding would be in direct 
opposition to the views and intentions of her Majesty's Colonial Government.” 
This was only a few hours previous to the attack on the Caroline. Besides, Mr. 
McLean, the late Speaker of the House of Assembly, a gentleman of diatin- 


| guisied character, is at this moment on a special mission to Washington, and it 


is hardly probable that Sir Francis would nullify his mission by an act of hostility , 
which all parties so much deplore. 

Without pretending to offer any justification of the transaction, we cannot 
shut our eyes to the fact that this boat was engaged in carrying arms, ammuni- 


| tion, provisions, and reinforcements to the people on Navy Island—that she had 


made two or three trips for that purpose in the course of the afternoon—that 
she was supposed to be manned with the Navy Island people alone, who are to 
all intents and purposes belligerents, instead of persons who had come on board 

, of her fora night's lodging, as is affirmed. It must also be borne in mind that 
Schlosser had only a day or two previously violated its neutral character, by firing 
on an unarmed British boat, filled with peaceable British subjects. The same 
thing had taken place on Grand Island, and in this latter instance the presence of 

| helpless females did not secure it from the neutral bullets of the American shore. 
These important facts are stated in Col. MacNab’s letter, founded upon affidavits 
then actually before him. 

The pretext that all this is done in the cause of liberty is preposterous ; the 
cause of liberty in Upper Canada, at this moment, is the cause maintained by 
Mr. Mackenzie's opponents, who are contending for the government of their 
choice. They, in large majorities are determined to maintain their existing in- 
stitutions; Mr. Mackenzie, with a few followers of no character or influ- 
ence, attempted to change the government, but after a miserable experiment, 
failed, and were obliged to fly their country in disguise. They were dispersed by the 
people alone without the assistance of a single soldier. 


What farther evidence 
do we require of the state of public feeling ! 


The Speech of Sir Francis Head, 
which is a brief, clear, and masterly description of the late revoit, puts the whole 
question in a most satisfactoiy point of view, showing Mackenzie to be a rebel, 
and an outlaw. But this is not all—respectable Reformers have denounced 
him; Mr. Peter Perry, we understand, utterly disclaims all connexion with him, 
and Mr. Bidwell, who has left Canada in consequence of the late troubles, has 
written the following letter. 

Lewiston, Dec. 20, 1837. 
My dear Sir.—I saw yesterday a paper which appears to have been put forth by 
Mr. Mackenzie. in which certain persons are named as the members of a Provi- 
sional Government ; and an allusion is made to “ two other distinguished gentle- 
men, whose names there ae powerful reasons for withholding from public view.” 
No description having been given of the two persons thus alluded to, it may be un- 
derstood by some that am one of them. ‘To guard against such inference, I feel 


bound by candour and a regard to the peculiar situation in which | stand, to assure 


you that | have nothing to do with this * Provisional Government,”’ or with any 
of Mr. Mackenzie's plans or movements. Iam, dear Sir, faithfully yours, 
‘To — 


MARSHALL S. BIDWELL. 
Who after this will say that Mr. Mackenzie is the leader of the Reformers of 
Upper Canada! 


Tranquillity prevails throughout the Upper Province with the exception of the 
Niagara frontier. How long the people assembled at Navy Island may be al- 


lowed to remain there we pretend not to say. It is probable, however, as it is@ 

place difficult of access—is full of men and well defended with cannon, brought 
: " . . ’ n 1 f+} 

from the United States—that Sir Francis Head will await the arrival of the regu- 


lar troops from the lower province befor y attack. In the mean 
time we fervently hope thatthe mission of Mr. McLean to Washington will be 


successful in inducing the President te assemble a military 


making any 


force on the fron- 
tier sufficient to enforce the neutrality and the obligations of existing treaties. 
Such a force, commanded by an officer of character and ability, would soon re- 
| store order, aad leave the Navy Isfind peaple to be dealt with exclusively by the 


British forces. This step we deem absolutely necessary to prevent further ex- 
a 


cesses arising from border exasperations, and to preserve the peace of the two 
countries which now seems to be in imminent danger of disruption. 

The 43d Regt. has 
| reached Quebec, ere this, and the 85th will arrive at the same place in the course 


There is no intelligence of moment from Lower Canada. 
of the month. Two companies of me 24th arrived at Kingston on their way 
lothers were to follow immediately. 


| up about ten days since, a! 


’ 


| 4 new Mademoiselle Augusta !—The Philadelphia Journais of all parties and 
calibre are joining in the praises of a new Zoloe in “the Maid of Cashmere.” 
The Debutante is Muss Augusta Maywood, daughter of the respected manager 
of the Chesout street Theatre in that city, and she made her first appearance 
| there on Saturday evening the 30th ult., on the occasion of her mother’s benefit 
i The a 3 state that the house was filled to overflowing, and that nothing 
could exceed the delight every where felt by her grace and skill. ‘Terms of ad- 
| miration are exhausted in describing her, the city 1s in a mere ferment to witness 
er petformances, and there is every reason to believe that she will shine, a sta 
the first magnitude, during the season. The young lady is a native of Phila- 


felphia 


| St. George's Society of New Yor.—A quarterly meeting of the St. George’s 

| Socie ty w be held at the Carlt House (cor. Broadway Leonard street 
yn Wednescay evening, 10th inst | past 6 o'clock to elect officers for the ensu- 

| ing year, &c. James B. Ectiman, See’y. 
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THE ST. PERAY VINTAGE. 


St. Peray, Department de l’Ardéche, Oct. 15th, 1837. 

The vintage is come at last, and in the south, summer seems to have return- 
ed, to help the gathering of the autumn crops. The leaves of your woods are 
already sere, the lawns of England are fringed with the brown brake, and chilly 
winds whistle through your boughs; the crags of our Swiss mountains sparkle 
with frost, and their sides are skirted with the transient glow of orange and ver- 
million shrubs ; but in the south the rich colour of the season is that of maturi- 
ty, not yet advanced to decay ; the hills are clad with golden vineyards, the mul- 
berry trees retain the bright green of spring, anda cloudless sky sull smiles upon 
the merriest harvest of the year. 

Fas pervicaces est mihi Thyadas 
Vinique fontem, lactis et uberes 
Cantare rivos 

We are come to share the seasonable feast of Bacchus upon the banks of the 
Rhone ; everybody is abroad, the whole population is in the vineyards or the 
pressing rooms—nay, there are presses steaming with juice by the road side, and 
heaps of fresh grapes ready to renew theirload ; nobody is idle, nobody is dull ; 
the people are happy because the weather is fine, and their vintage is goo! ; and 
we are happy because we see merry faces about us, and eat our fill of sweet 
grapes, and remember the choice sayings of old poets—lovers of the vine. 

The Rhone isa violent and indomitable river; it pierces the lake of Geneva, 
and cleaves the chain of the Jura ata bound; it dashes away from Lyons with 
the gentle Saone in its rude arms, and descends the broad and singular valley 
which separates Daupbiny from Languedoc. The whole country partakes of 
the character of the river; the hills are bare, for the Revolution, which has left 
its traces on al! the soil of France, swept away the woods and thickets which 
once surrounded the lordly domain ; the wines grown upon the banks are hot and 
spicy ; the crags through which the Rhone has driven its way, and the rocks it 
hurls upon its passage have a savage aspect ; the low-roofed stone cottages which 
border the road at intervals, like the houses of a Roman street, have an air of 
Roman strength, and the population unites the ardour of the south to the energy 
and perseverance of the north. Such is the country in which the Roman colo- 
nies and the Christian churches of France were first implanted ; where the pro- 
vincial spirit has been most sturdily maintained; where the Protestants kept, 
and still keep, their footing on the soil; where Mirabeau and Barnave were born ; 
and where the signal of the French Revolution was given by the assembly of the 
states of Dauphiny in 1788, at the chateau de Vizille. As we travelled south- 
ward from Vienne we were more and more struck by the melancholy severity of 
the landscape. The soil looked as if it never cooled ; the mulberry-trees were 
already stripped, in part, of their second leafage, and their naked stalks dangled 
in the wind. Sic vos non vobis, oh, mulberry boughs! I know none of God's 
pants so ill treated as yo), forthe peasants t ke the tender sprouts of your 
spring to feed their silk-worms, and the big leaves of your autumn to fodder their 
cattle. Thus we journeyed onwards in the dazzling dreariness of the sunshine, 
amidst clouds of intolerable dust, crossed ever and anon by long caravans of 
roulage, drawn by tall mules, till we came to the towns of Tournon and Tain, 
situated on the opposite banks of the river. The boatinen of the Rhone, as they 
float down its rapid current without either oar or sail, still call the right bank of 
the stream Le Royunne, and tie left L’Empire; on the side of the department 
of the Ardéche, the old castle of the Soubises still frowns upon the opposite 
bank, from the rock of Tournon, as if it were a border fortress to protect the 
territories of the King from the attacks of some unduteous Dauphin, the claims 
of afree province, or the threats of a foreigh suzerain. The bank of the depart- 
ment of Drome has no castle, and Tain has probably forgotten its ancient enmi- 
ties ; tut the Hermitage still crowns these splendid vineyards, whose produce is 
called by its name; the town was alive with the bustle of the vintage, and we 
did not neglect to drink a bottle of her oldest store to the success of this year's 
growth. As we approached the Isére, which we crossed near its confluence with 
the Rhone, the landscape became richer, and the appearance of the soil im- 
proved ; the arid valley of the Rhone is embellished by the waters of that gentler 
stream, which fertilizes the incomparable Graisi Vaudan above and below Greno- 
ble. We entered the territory of Valeace, that beautiful duchy of Valentinois, 
s0 wantonly bestowed by a French king on an alien and a monster, Cesar Bor- 
gia, whose title by the way, is still preserved by the princes of Monaco. At Va- 
lence we visited the humble chamber in the humble street where Lieutenant Na- 
poleon Buonaparte spent the more studious months of his youth, and the citadel 
where (by how different a fate!) Pope Pius VI. expired. We crossed the mag- 
nificent suspension bridge which spans the Rhone, turned the rocks of Crussol, 
whose crags are crowned by the ruined castle of the Dukes d’Uzées, and reached 
the warm and quiet valley of St Peray. 

The vineyards of St. Peray, belonging chiefly to the worthy proprietor to whose 
hospitality we are indebted for the pleasures of our visit, are planted along the 
rocky sides of a valley sheltered from storms, and closed by the barren mountains 
of the Vivasais. The alluvial soil of the bottom of the valley is rich in all the 
produce of the south, and is irrigated by the waters of mountain torrents, which 
descend to the Rhone. But the choicest clos for the vine are on the bare rock, 
where all vegetation would seem impossible. The great art of the cultivator is 
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forced upon by a drunken mob, cursing the aristocrat, and stealing his wine : the 
broken panes of glass in the drawing-room windows were shivered by the balls of 
the conventionalists as they sailed down the Rhone from captured Lyons. 
trifling memorials affected us as if they had been relics of some remote people— 


and yet a generatiun has scarcely passed since their uses and their dignity were 
acknowledged by all. 


ed the feeling with which we visited these signs of what is now for ever oblitera- 
ted in France, to the mingled pity and curiosity of a travellerseeking under the 


salled, without mercy—and we are not, after all, as the late Mr. Liston used to 
say, au desespoir. 


evening as if he had never known what a twinge was, or heard of a foreign 
breeder bidding at an English sale, and does not scruple to confess now that he 


ton. 
tion. 
a fellow of glorious features still, and concede, if you will, the very points of 
breed and blood claimed for the Arab mares. 
there is nothing especially to lament in the fall of the Tattersall hammer at Hamp- 
ton, even if a larger number of the purchased prizes should leave the country 


than is, under present appearances (from all I hear), likely to be snatched from 
us 


were in paddock on Wednesday—leave all the representatives of the foreign 
market, whether from France, Russia, Prussia, Germany —to improve their 


the Baron Maltzbar for the Prussian stock, without materially profiting (if the 
report be correct as to the horses destined for these countries) by the breaking-up 
in England ; and most certainly it is ridiculously idle to anticipate the slightest 
deterioration in our own breed, from the loss of any specimen of the royal eques- 
trian family, that is at all in danger just now of a foreign destination. 


which it is for politicians and moralists, rather than sportsmen, to determine. 
Speaking as a sportsman, I cannot see that any harm is done to any great interest 
by the proceeding ; as a moralist (so far as I can lay claim tothat character, ‘‘ my 
first appearance” in it) those who are responsible for the step are clearly acquitted 
of every shadow of blame; and as a politician, it appears to me that her Majes- 
ty's Government is not at all less free from censure in relation to this affair—not 
less guil'less of any omission that can merit the reprobation of the best friends of 
the turf, or the most jealous admirer of the English superiority in the * breed of 
noble bloods.”’ 
justice to the country, or with much pretence even of benefit to the equestrian 
blood of Britain. 


wasthe seat of M. de Guénaud, the gentilhommiére of the little provincial 
seigneur : only fifty years ago it was put into complete repair by the family which 
has since perished on the scaffold or in exile ; the apartments still bear marks of 
the insipid taste of the 18th century; the drawbridge and portcullis were done 
away, the narrow casement was expanded into the broad modern window, and 
nothing remained of the river fortress but its stern old keep and its thick walls, 
springing outof therock. Inone of the closets we found an old board, headed 
‘* De parle Roy,” and signed by the Intendant of Languedoc, with the date of 
1779, to regulate the tolls which the aforesaid Seigneur had the right to levy both 
by land and water. It seemed but yesterday that the rough hand of the people 
had snatched it from the place where it hung—the mark is still visible on the wall 
below the castle, and the arms of the family, which were effaced at the same time 
were engraved besides it. ‘The cellar doors, which are not yet repaired, were 


These 


The grey-haired men amongst, us, wno remember those 
lays, seem to have lived two lives in different ages ; andI involuntarily compar- 


jrifted ashes and the clotted lava of a volcanic eruption, for the ruins of some 
i1uman habitation, where violence has done the work of time, and sudden ruin 
eft the solemn interest of antiquity. H. 1 


THE SALE OF THE STUD. 


The Stud has been dispersed, scattered, knocked-down—hammered, Tatter- 





({ am informed, on the authority of a Noble professor of the gout, that an il- 
ustrious fellow-sufferer of his, Sir F B——, was as lively on Wednesday 





hinks the country will survive, and that blood is not quite banished from the 
and.) 


The truth is, that the best of the blood was not flowing in the stalls of Hamp- 
There were many fine bits, but hardly a fine first-rate whole, in the collec- 
We must all pay homage due, to the magnificent points of The Colonel, 


But in a national point of view, 


We may safely leave the whole race of Continental customers, whose proxies 


reeds as they may; M. Lupin may accomplish his object for the French, and 


As to the dignity or delicacy of selling the Royal Stud, that is another point, 





it is difficult to see how they could have acted otherwise, with 


I think this impression was widely diffused among the few hundreds (say two 


thousand of all sorts) who sought the company of Tattersall, in the Hampton 
paddock on Wednesday morning. 


It may be doubted whether there was any 
vast or deep feeling of regret pervading the roughi-coa'ed and wet-footed assem- 
bly, as various lots, more or less known and distinguished, and appealing to the 
admiration of the miscellaneous group by their several degrees of cas'e, perform- 
ance, colour, symmetry, or connexion, were led forth to “‘frisk and capricol”’ | 
their little hour upon that chilling and uncomfortable stage, the well-soaked, 
sponge-like turf. But the entire absence of such a feeling in that assemblage | 
would not, it must be owned, afford a criterion of what is felton the subject ; for | 
so many of the curiosity-men, as well as the cash-people, gentlemen of an equiv- 


to choose the fittest situations, and to form a soil by scratching and blasting the ocal cast, who came to look at the lots and never at the auctioneer, were, or af- | 


surface of the cliff, which the rains and frosts gradually break up, and prepare for 
the clambering vines. This soil is as dry and brittle as scoria; yet frum its parch- 
ed breast the tendrils of the plant spring luxuriantly, clinging to each other in 
arches and festoons, and bending with bunches of grapes, like drops of golden 
sweetness enclosed in beads of iridescent amber. The pressing-room of St. Peray 
is like a huge antique banqueting room in some of our old manor houses, with a 
chimney at one end for a Christmas party to sitin. Night and day the presses 
groan, the vats overflow, the capstan which turns the screws is #t work, and the 
vignerons, naked to the shoulder and the knee, wade in the must, whilst they keap 
the broken grapes for pressure. We pass our evenings jovially, sitting on barrels, 
round the trunk of a chestnut tree, which blazes on the immense hearth, telling 
old stories, devising quaint sayings, and laughing at the incessant fire of rustic 
jokes in a patois which we can only half understand. They say that of late years 
the vintage has become a grave money-getti: g business, like every thing else in | 
the world; but, though there is now no dancing under the trellis of vines, we 
saw nothing that was not cheerful and merry. ‘The life of the peasants in the 
south is constantly varied; in the spring they have their silk-worms for forty 
days, the summer brings them their cora harvest, the autumn crowns the year | 
with the vintage, and the grey olives are plucked in the beginning of winter. 
These are pleasant and hopeful toils: these are occupations whose constancy and 
variety form and preserve the lively manners of the people. 

But many a time has this valley, now so peaceful, been tie scene of bloodshed 
and revolution; the mountains which hem it in belong to the chain of the Ce- 
vennes, famous in religious warfare, and the cliffs which face the Rhone are 
crusted with the ruins of feudal castles. The town and castle of Crussol, which 
give a title to the Dukes of Uzes, are now a deserted heap of masonry, tottering 
on the edge of the crag. From the western side the hill rises, in a steep grassy 
slope, above the valley of St. Peray, and the huge double walls of the fortress | 
still enclose the suminit of the height. The castle itself is perched like an eagle's 
nest on the loftiest peak ; the remains of its two enormous chimneys are seen 
from Valence, in relief against the pure sky, and are known in the country as the | 
Cornes de Crussol ; beneath its windows the precipice descends perpendicularly | 
full five hundred feet to the Rhone. A low door is still visible, opening on this 
frightful abyss, from which the haute justice of the Lords of Crussol flung its vic- 
tims. From this eyry we commanded a prodigious view of the valley of the 
Rhone—beneath us lay Valence, and beyond the Valentin rose the mountains of | 
Dauphiny, from the cliffs of the Graisi-Vaudan, which conceal the Grand Char- 
treuse, to the tall crag of Rochecourbe, in the valley of the Drome, bent up to 
heaven like a Titan's bow. On the right bank of the river we saw the line of | 
fortresses, once occupied by the border nobles from Tournon to Sayons, and the | 
bare line of the Cevennes was crowned upon the left by the mountain chapel of 
St. Romain de ’Herpe. Upon this raw rock, this crude soil (for the etymology 
of the name may be traced to the nature of the position), the Lords of Crussol 
dwelt. A tradition which lingers in the country says, that St. Louis destroyed | 
the castle as he returned from his first crusade, and it is probable that the edifice, 
whose ruins are now visible, was rebuilt after that event, towards the close of the | 
13th century. 

The kings of France had already learned that there was to be no lasting peace 
between the feudal castle and the royal throne ; they had begun the great war of 
prerogative, which was to terminate in the subjugation of the nobility to the court. 
The wars of religion, from Simon de Montfort to Louis XIII., served their pur- 
pose with disastrous energy ; and every castle which was ruined by either party, 
sent a slave the more to bask in the antechamber of the palace. Such was the 
fate of Crussol. When Louis XIII. was advancing to lay seige to Privas, in 
1620, the Protestant army, retreating before the king, took and destroyed the 
fortress then feebly defended by a garison of 200 men, under M.de Lamotte. 
The valley of St. Peray has gradually passed into the hands of other proprietors, 
and the Dukes of Crusso! have retained nothing but the name, and the bare peak 
of their ancestral domain. The angels are departed from the crag: but a singular 
tradition of civil war has been retained (as is not uncommon in Lauguedec and 
Dauphiny), by the population of the neighbouring villages of St. Peray and 
Cornas. Till within the last ten or fifteen years, the children of this little 
Rome and Carthage were accustomed to wage a prepetual warfare ; pitched 
battles were foughton appointed days, and heads were broken on either side, for 
reason which nobody but an antiquarian could guess. 

One of our rambles has taken us through this very village of Cornas, once so 
eminent for its valour in defence of Protestant traditions, to the Castle of Cha- 
teaubourg, situated on the bank of the Rhone Chateaubourg, is to the noblesse 
of the ancien régime what Crussol is to the chivalry of the Middle Ages 
#eance—both are untenanted, both have survived their master. u 
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Chateaubourg 


| be a most patient Christian.’ 


fected to be, of the “foreign market.” Some of them were Americans—many | 
were Prussian, German, &c. ; and this circumstance, which appeared at once by 
their style, manner, and remarks, coupled with the scaatiness of attendance of a | 
different sort— that is to say, the slight sprinkling of English gentlemen, assv- | 
ciated with sporting pursuits—led perhaps, to a pretty general inference that lot | 
after lot, Colonels, Arabs, Nanines, Wings, Actwons, &c. were all knocked down | 
to anxious Monarchs, eager Ministers, and speculative Nobles abroad. Now, | 
notwithstanding the fact that perhaps not more than two-thirds of the motley 
muster were Evglish—and that of these the distinguished or known sporting men | 
of character were exceedingly few, and might be pointed out in a minute and a 
half-—few of the choicer animals, and scarcely any of the finest, were purchased 
with foreign money. Tattersall can hold his tongue if a silly secret is to be mo- 
mentarily kept; but a man's eyes are not bound to be silent, and where a wink is 
enough a word would be wasted. 

Come whence it might, there was more money than was probably anticipated 
by the most sanguine speculators; and I know of three instances in which a 
sum has been given, amounting, within about fifty pounds, to twice the price at 
which the desired prize was calculated to be secured. A friend of my ownmade | 








an advance of seventy guineas upon a sum much under two hundred, which he | tually incurred. 


(an experienced cri ic and calculator) bad fixed upon as the highest estimate for | 
the lot. On the other hand, there were some of the lots, including two or three | 


of the best and purest of the stud. that produced a sum much below the estimated | 


mark, The Colonel is, of course, in this number, who was knocked down by 


rumour (before T.’s hammer had been either audible or visible), to acommissioner | ¢ 


on the ground, for about 3000 guineas. 
thaa half that sum, the price was not bad. Neither was that an illiberal sum by 
any means which the Arab horses fetched, in spite of the question as to their 
purity of blood—the bay produced 410 guineas, and his black companion 580. 
The Arab mares, and a few more—a few only—were under-sold. 

Tattersall himself claims the purchase of ‘he Colonel—whose real destination 
is not the less doubtful because report has sent him to Dawley, there to labour 
in his vocation. He is far from being doomed irrevocably to a residence 
near Uxbridge, and when he quits his old quarters at Hampton will be seen to 
take a different road. Nanine bas been rumoured into the possession of the 
Hon. Sidney Herbert; as Actwon, Wings, Fleur-de lis, Young Mouse, &c., 


have been rumoured out of England; and yet, coupled with these, we have | 


heard the names of more than one of the Noblemen who were present at the 
sale, to say nothing of a half dozen that were there by proxy only. In fact, 
every one has a story of his own just now, and every mare orhorse worth ‘ more 
than a pony” has, if profound secrets proclaimed in loud whispers are to be 
credited, become the property of several purchasers. 

Among the distinguished who were personally at Hampton may be mentioned 
the names of the Earl of Chesterfield, Lord George Bentinck, the Earl of Strad- 
broke, Lord George Seymour, Lord Suffield, Sir Charles Forbes, Sir Gilbert 
Heathcote, Mr. Wigram, Mr. St. George, &c. ; and among the very few foreigu- 
ers of note or name, was the distinguished naturalist, the Prince of Musignano 
(Charles Lucien Bonaparte.) —Court Journa!. 

en 


Lord Melbourne was asked if he thought he could maintain his position at the 
meeting of Parliament. ‘ Yes,” said he smiling, “‘ as you say, by help of the 
tail—but, as I say, ‘ ¢a/i auxilio 

A Sovereign for a Crown.—What has Queen Victoria lost and gained by 
coming to the throne? Lost a Sovereign—gained a Crown ; minus 15s. by the 
transaction 

Lord Glenelg is said to have roused himself sufficiently the other day to say, 
that “* Ministers would soon be upon the railroad of popularity ; Of which, said 
his anditor, you are, I presume, a ‘ granite sleeper.” 

A lawyer, in Ireland, who was pleading the cause of an infant plaintiff, took the 
child up in his arms, and presented it to the jury, suffused with tears. This had a 
great effect tillthe opposite lawyer asked, what made him ery? ‘He pinched 
me !* answered the little innocent. The whole court was convulsed with laugh- 
ter. 

A soldier in Chelsea Hospital who had lost the sight of one eye, without any 
loss of his cheerfulness, was complimented by alady, who said he seemed “ to 
’ | was once,” said the veteran, “but since I lost 
my eye (i) Lam quite a patent Christian. 

Pledge Extraordinary —A shoemaker in Whitecross-street, London, pawns 
his wooden leg every Monday morning, for half-a-crown and redeems it on Satur- 





day night to enable him to take the air on Sundays. 


A certain candidate called on a butcher in Bath for his vote. 
butcher, ‘I admire your talents, but d n your principles.” 
candidate, ‘‘ I admire your frankness, but d nyoui anners.” 

— 


THE ALBION—NOTICE. 

Persons becoming subscribers to this Journal for one year, from and after this 
date, will be presented with a copy of the two superb plates, that have been 
published in the course of the present year. These plates are—Ist, a View of 
the New Houses of the British Parliament; and 2nd, Miss Ellen Tree in the 
character of Jon; both are engravings on steel, and executed by an eminent 
artist. The likeness of the celebrated actress, is one of the best that has ever 
been presented to the public. Our agents will please to bear this in mind. 
Terms of the Albion six dollars per annum—payable in advance. If a five dol- 
lar bill be remitted to the Office in New York, free of postage, the paper will be 
sent for ten months including the plates above named. In such cases, however, 
it is particularly requested that the bill so remitted should be of some one on the 
northern or eastern banks. 

Will the papers with which we exchange have the kindness to give this a 
notice? 


** No,” said the 
* Sir,” said the 
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R. BUCKINGHAM’S FINAL COURSE OF LECTURES IN NEW YORK, will be de- 
livered as follows : 

« EGYPT.—At the Stuyvesant Institute, No. 569 Broadway, to commence on Monday the 

Sth of January, and be continued on every succeeding Monday till completed. Tickets 

for the Course $3; single tickets 75 cents; to be had at Roa Lockwood's, 411 Broad- 


way. 

PALESTINE.—At the Lecture Room opposite St. Luke’s Rectory, 384 Hudson street, o n 
Friday the 12th of January, to be continued on every succeeding Friday. Tickets for 
the Course $2,25; single tickets 50 cents: to be had of Mr. E. W. Clark, 380 Hudson 
street. 

EGYPT AND PALESTINE combined.—At Chatham street Chapel, on Wedesday the 
10th of January, and every succeeding Wednesday. Tiekets forthe Course $1,50: single 
tickets 37 1-2 cents; to be had of Messrs. Howe & Bates, No. 76 Chatham street, and J. 
S. Taylor, corner of Spruce street and Park Row, opposite the City Hall. (Jan, 6, It) 


ISEASES OF TH EYE.—Dr. Elliott, Oculist and professor ot the anatomy and 

diseases of the human eye, 303 Broadway, private entrance in Duane-street. Frowr 
21 years undivided attention, and constant study, under the most celebrated Oculists in 
Europe, and America, with the most extensive and successful practice in the Union, Dr. 
E. asserts with confidence, that he can cure the most dangerous diseases of the eye, with- 
out an operation, except CatERact EntroriuM and Staphyloma. 

SPECTACLES.—The patent beautiful transparent medium spectacle glasses, having 
the peculiar property of keeping the eye perfectly cool, giving it immediate and per- 
manent ease, ee) at the same time suit every age without the necessity of change. 

N. B. Dr. E. will himself set the patent glasses to suit the particular defects. 

Dr. E. begs to state that he attends to diseases of the eye, and imperfection of visio 
only. Office hours from 11 to 4 o’clock. Ze (Jan.14.-tf.} 


RTIFICIAL TEETH, without clasps, springs, &c, on the principle of atmospheric 
pressure, by M. LEVETT, Dentist, 311} Broadway, opposite Masonic Hall. The im- 
provement and distinguishing feature of this method is the completely effecting of the es- 
sential objects of the ease and security of the supplied teeth inthe mouth, wholly without 
clasps, ligatures, springs, or any other similar means. Persons interested in this improve 
ment, who are yet unacquainted with its nature and extent, may see by a slight inspec 
tion, which is freely offered to them, that the plan is different in principle and results from 
any HITHERTO PRACTISED IN NEW YORK, and that the above statement is strictly 
and entirely accurate. 
Attendance from 9 till 2 and from 3 till 6. 











(June 17—eowtf. 





USIC.—A professor of vocal and instrumental music, pupil of the first London mas- 
ters, who ies some time disengaged, wishes to attend a few pupils, three times pei 
week in a respectable school or private family, the terms would be moderate. Apply to 
L. B. 74 Pine Apple-st., Brooklyn. (Doc oft} 
PACKETS FOR HAVRE. (Second Line.) 
re New York on the Ist, andfrom Havre on the 24th of each month during the 
rear : 





Ship UTICA, J. B. Pell, master, will sail from New York on the Ist January, May and 
September. From Havre on the 24th February, June and October. 

Ship CHARLES CARROLL, W. Lee, master, from New York on the Ist February, Jua 
and October. From Havre on the 24th March, July and November. 

Ship ERIE, Edw. Funck, master, from New York on the Ist March, July and November. 
From Havre on the 24th April, August and December. 

Ship BALTIMORE, Jas. Funk, master, will sail from New York on the Ist April, August 
and December. From Havre on the 25th May, September and January. 

Agent in New York J. BOYD, No. 9 Tontine Building. 

Agents at Havre BONNAFFE BOISGERARD & CO 


NEW LINE OF LIVERPOOL PACKETS, 
TO sail from New York on the Ist, and from Liverpool on the 16th of each month 
FROM NEW YORK. FROM LIVERPOOL. 
Ship Sheridan—Ist October, Ship Sheridan—16th November 
Ship Garrick—Ist Noveraber. Ship Garrick—l6th December.. 
Ship Shakspeare—Ist December. Ship Shakspeare—16th January. 
New Ship Siddons—Ist January. Ship Siddons—16th February. 

These ships are of the first class, upwards of 800 tons burthen, built in the city of New 
York, with such improv ts as to combine great speed with unusual comfort for pas- 
sengers. Evc.i) care has been taken in the arrangement of their accommodations. he 
price of passage hence is $140, for which ample stores, including wines, &c. will be pro- 
vided, without wines, &c. $120. These ships will be commanded by experienced masters, 
who will make every exertion to give general satisfaction. Neither the captains nor the 
owners of these ships will be responsible for any letters, parcels or packages sent by them 
unless regular bills of lading are signed therefor. For freight or passage apply to 

E. K. COLLINS, 56 South street, New York, or to 
WM. & JAS. BROWN & Co., Liverpool. 


NEW YORK AND HAVRE PACKETS. 

From New York on the 8th, 16th, and 24th of each month. From Havre on the Ist, 8th, 
8th, and 16th of every month. Having made a new arrangement for the sailing of these 
packets, the subscri bers will despatch them as above, and in the following erder, viz. 








(Sept. 17—ly.] 














Ships. Masters. | Days of “ne from New- \Days of Sailing from Havre. 
ork. 

Burgundy, J. Rockett, jJan. 8, Sept. 16, May 24,/Feb. 16, July 8, Nov. 1, 
Rhone, W. Skiddy, “ 16, “ 24, June 8|March1, “ 16, “ 8, 
Charlemagne, Richardson,| ‘ 24, Oct. 8, “ 16) “ 8, Aug. 1, “ 16, 
Ville de Lyon, C. Stoddard,|Feb. 8, “ 16, “ 4] “ 16, “ 8 Dec. 1, 
Francois Ist, W. W. Pell, | “ 616, “ 2, July 8jApril 1, “ 16, * @, 
Formosa, W.B.Orne,| “ 24, Nov. 8 “ 16) “ 8, Sept. 1, “ 16, 
Silvie De Grasse, Weiderholdt March 8, ‘“ 16, “ 24) “ 16, “ 8, Jan. 1, 
Poland, Anthony, |April 16, “ 24,Aug. 8JJune 1, “ 16, “ 8, 
Albany, J. Johnston,| “* 24, Dec. 8, Aug.16]) “ 8, Oct. 1, “ 16, 
Louis Philippe, |J. Castoff, \May SS “Xt * & * € Pe. 1, 
Sully, D.Lines, (| * 16, “ 24, Mayl6)July 1, * 16, « 





8, 
These are all vessels of the first class and ably commanded, with elegapt accommoda- 
tions for passengers, comprising all that may be required for comfort and convenience, in- 


cluding wines and stores of every description. Goods sent to either of the subscribers at 


New York, will be forwarded by their packets, free of all charges except the expenses sc 
C. BOLTON, FOX & LIVINGSTON, 22 Broad-st. 
WM. WHITLOCK, Jr. 46 South-st. 

JOHN 1. BOYD Broker, 9 Tontine Buildings 


NEW YORK AND LONDON PACKETS, 
To sail on the Ist, 10th, and 20th of every month. 








| every month throughout the year, viz :— 
| Ships. Masters. Days of Sailing from New| Days of Sailing from 
| (ork. | London 
St. James, W_H. Sebor, |Jan. 1, May 1, Sept. 1, Feb. 17, June 17, Oct. 17, 
Montreal, S.3.Grmag, | “BK MH *F YY Sw Yt CU CM 4 
tladiator, T. Britton, | > i .- & ** 20, March 7, July 7, Nov. 7, 
Mediator, Champlin, Feb. 1, June }, Oct. 1; “ 17, “* 1%, * 27, 
Quebec, F. H. Hebard, -—nm * e f ee * Se Fy, 
Wellington, D. Chadwick, om §* & * 20, April 7, Aug. 7, Dec. 7, 
Philadelphia, E. E. Morgen, |Marchl, July 1, Nov. 1, “ 17, “ 17, « 7 
Samson, R. Sturges, "BRB * he * SS 7, “ 7 * i, 
President, J.M.Chadwick,| “ 20, “ 20, 20, May 7, Sept. 7, Jan. 7, 
Ontario, H. Huttleston, |April 1, Aug. 1, Dec. 1, “ 7, “ 17, 
Toronto, R. Griswold, "BR *-R * we *  * & * @, 
Westminster, G. Moore, *e * & * 20,\June 7%, Oct. 7, Feb. 7. 
These ships are all of the first class, about 600 tons burthen, and are commanded by able 
and experienced navigators. Great care will be taken that the Beds, Stores, &c. are of the 
best description. The price of cabin passage is now fixed at $140, outward, foreach adult, 
which includes wine and liquors. Neither the captains nor owners of these packets will 





Lading are signed therefor. Apply to 
GRINNELL, MINTURN and Co. 134 Front street, 
JOHN GRISWOLD, 70 South street, New York, or to 
GEORGE WILDES and Co. No. 19 Coleman street, London 
GARRATT & GIBSON, Portsmouth. 











cels, or packages sent by them, un,less regular bills of lading are signed therefor. 
,  Consignees of ships Caledonia, Hibernia, Columbus, Europe, South America, England, 
Orpheus, North America, BARING, BROTHERS & Co., Liverpool, 
GOODHUE & Co. or C. H. MARSHALL, N.Y 
Consignees of ships Sheffield, United States, St. Andrew, and Virginian, 

| S. WHITNEY—SANDS, TURNER, FOX & Co., and R. KERMIT, N.¥ 

| SANDS, HODGSON, TURNER & Co., Liverpool. 

| Consignecs of ships Pennsylvania, Roscoe, Geo. Washington, and Independence 
GRINNELL, MINTURN & Co., N.Y, 
CEARNS, CRARY & Co., Liverpeol. 





This line of packets will hereafter be composed of the following ships, which wi suc 
eed each other in the order in which they are named, sailing punc tually from New York 
But, though he fetched but little more | and Portsmouth on the Ist, 10th, and 20th, and from London on the 7th, 17th, and 27th, of 


be responsible for any letters, parcels, or packages, sent by them, unless regular Bills of 


NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 
Ships. Captains. (Days of Sailing from New, Days of Sailing from 
: , | York. ivempent. 
North America, | C. Dixey, \Jan. 1, May 1, Sept. 1, Feb. 16, June 16, Oct. 16 
Roscoe, J. C. Delano, a. So en | ee a 
fe at ‘ A.C. Marshall, “ 16, “ 16, “ 16,;Marehl, July 1, Nov. 1, 
Shefheid, am | *“S * Oe * SY. 62 = &..% © 
Columbus, N. B. Palmer, |Feb. 1, June 1, Oct. 1,5 “ 16, “ 16, “™ 46, 
Geo.Washington |H. Holdrege, | “ 8 “ a, &- OT * Ss @* & wee 
Hibernia, J.L. Wilson, | “ 16, “ 16, ‘* 16, April 1, Aug. 1, Dec. 1, 
United States, N.H.Holidrege; “SM “ % ©“ HB * B “ @ & B, 
South America, |R. Waterman, Mar. 1, July 1, Nov. 1,, “ 16, “ 16, “ 16, 
Pennsylvania, J. P. Smith, "eB * = a on oe 6S lhe 
England, B.L. Waite, | “ 16, “ 16, “ 16,|/May 1, Sept. 1, Jan. 1, 
St. Andrew, Team, } * SS *§* BS * SB * & ee ™- & 
Orpheus, I. Bursley, prill, Aug. 1, Dec. 1,, “ 16, “ 16, * 16, 
Independence, E. Nye, — a. - oe ae ee, wo oe 
Oxford, J. Rathbone, “16, “* 16, “ 16,\June 1, Oct. 1, Feb. 1, 
Virginian, I. Harris, [i * Ss * S* & © a * 6, 
These ships are all of the first class, commanded by men of character and experience, 
and care will be taken that the beds, bedding, and stores, shall be of the best kind. Th 
rate of passage outward is fixed, by an understanding with the proprietors of the other 
wines, at $140, including wines and stores. 
Neither the captains nor owners of these ships will be responsible for any letters, par- 
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